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Special Prize Offers 
for Readers of Truth 


RUTH will give to any art student a scholarship of one year 
T at any Art School in the United’ States, or one hundred. and 
fifty dollars’ worth of artists’ material, or one hundred dollars 

in gold, for the best fuil-page illustration in colors of the story “ D’ri 
and I,” now running in the Century Magazine. Sketches must be 
15 3-4 x 107-8 inches. The award will be made upon the merits 
of the picture for reproduction in colors, the choice and handling of 
the subject and composition. * » 3 8 3 8 8 8 8 8 & 
TRUTH will give to any amateur story writer, one hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of books, to be chosen in any book store in 
the United States, or one hundred dollars in gold, as a prize for the best 
story of one thousand words, The subject is to be taken from some 
news item appearing in a newspaper of the writer’s locality. The clip- 
ping upon which the story is based must appear in the paper on July J. 
As it is necessary to be a subscriber in order to take part in these 
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The author, 


New York 


carefully 


and Amateur Decorators. 
Mrs. Rowell, 


Society of Keramic Arts, 


Fanny of the 
de- 
scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 
its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book is replete 
with new ideas, and should be in every 


Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 
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REPOUSSE TOOLS—Everything Beginner 


Blow Pipe, $3.00 
Planishing 

Anvils and 

Stakes, 

Planishing Hammers, 
Mandrels, ‘ ; 
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THE 


$3.00 
30 
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Tracers, ; a * 
Punches, $0.35 to.50 * 
Mat, , ° ‘ - 35to.go * 
Chasing Hammers (with handle), , 1.00 ‘“ 
Pliers, . ‘ . ‘ 100 ‘ Dividers, . r ‘ 
Chasers (Cement ), «30 per Ib. “6 with pencil attachment, 
Tripoli, . ° 30 “ | Ball Pene Hammers, , 
Asbestos (in sheets), . 25 ‘* | Raising Hammers, 
Boxwood (saw dust), -lo ‘* | [fallets, . ‘ 
Bellows, ° 5.00 Tool Racks, . 
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The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be sent on receipt of price, $7.00 :— 
one pair of shears, two files with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, one chasing 
hammer and handle, a are foot of brass, twenty-two- gauge. and one pound of Chaser’s Cement. 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER 
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Limited Editions. 


as just issued the fifth volume of 


The Complete Work of Rembrandt 





WILHELM Bope. There will be eight volumes, 
mtaining the reproductions in heliogravure of 
i the Master’s pictures, with their descriptions 
d their history. The richest and most extensive 
bok ever published of any painter. Subscription 
ice for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 

Luxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
olland paper. 
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Just ‘returned from Paris, 
invites his friends and pa- 
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20 West 34th St., New York 
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School, recently imported. 
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226. Geese (16x8). By Helena Maguire. 20 cents. 
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By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. By Walter Satterlee. 30 cents. 
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225. Mischievous Puppies (16 x 8). By Helena Maguire. 20 cents. 
By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. To all persons send- 


ing in fifty cents, we 
will forward five studies 
of their own selection 
from this or the op- 
posite page. The reg- 
ular price for these 
studies would be $1.75 
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By Peyrol Bonheur. 30 cents. By F. M. Scott. 35 cents. 
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ENGLISH 


ROWNEY’'S 





NEW SCHOOL OUTFIT 





Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans 
oist Water Colors, Red Sable and Camels’ Hair Brushes, etc. 


of Rowney’s 


PRICE, $2.50 NET 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO..,. Artists’ Colormen 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 


American Office, Room 36, Tribune Building, New York 


WATER COLORS. 
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Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, etc. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by fobbers 
of Artists Supplies, or can be 
had direct from us. We are 
also Importers and Dealers in 


| 
’ Witte Cita 
ecorating 


and we make a specialty of 


of every description... .. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent on 
receipt of 20 cents, which amount is de- 
ducted from first order for china, or re- 
funded on return of catalogue in good 
condition. Catalogue /ree to old customers 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 
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The PYROPEN 


For Burping. Designs, Etc., in LEATHER, 
WOOD, Etc., by the use of 


ORDINARY GAS 


Accurate oleae, safe; perfect heat control; but one 
hand required operate. Points will not BEND OR 


For sale by Art Material Dealers, or postpaid from 
factory on receipt of price, $2.50. Extra points soc. each. 


WISEMAN MFG. CO. 
140 West 23d Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MME. BESSIE LAPAIX 
IMPORTER OP 
EMBROIDERIES, WORSTEDS, AND NEEDLE 
WORK MATERIALS 


25 West 30th St. (Bet. Broadway and sth Ave.), New York 


Canvas, Tapestry Wools and Silks, and 
materials for all kinds of embroideries 


China Decorating Works 


$ (Established 1860) 
‘ 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 


L. Coo.ey, Proprietor 


Matching Broken Sets 
} 
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ESTABLISHED 1873 


FRAMING AS AN ART 


Give works of Art of any description to be framed to 


GEO. F. OF, 66 East Eighth St., New York 
(Old No. 4 Clinton Pl.) 43 Years of Practical Experience 








Tapestry Paintings ae, Saerns seh to Ke = roe 
3 rtists employed, including Go 
Medalists from the Paris Salon. 
Special designs for special rooms furnished. 


or H We can show you effects NEVER 
Artistic Home Decorations before though? of and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates, Artists sent to 
all parts of the world to execute_every sort of Decoration and Painting. 
We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We my everything 
that goes to make up the interior of a home—Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, 
Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. 

H For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all 
Russian Tapestry kinds of weehuerk, carpets sad drepesian. To 
be pasted on like watl paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Bur- 
laps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, 

smoother, and more rich and restful. We commend 


these most highly. We have made special silk draper- 
iestomatch them. Send toc. for postage on samples. 


Gobelin Art Cretons ot W2!! Hangings. 


They are pasted on 
like wall paper. They are taking the place of the 
latte#; being softer and more artistic, costing a very 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00a 
roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, 
Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Rombay, Deift, Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 
peries.té’match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. 

New styles designed by 

Wall Papers gold medalartists. Send 
9 cents to prepay express on large sample 
ks and drapery. ill include drapery 
samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 
tallic, French, Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 


Have 500 different wall hangings with dra- 
peries specially made to match, 
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H We have draperies to match all kinds of wall hangings 
Draperies from 15 cents a yard. This is a very important feature to 
attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how much 
or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and 
color. Send 25 cents for samples. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send 

you-free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. 
(Regular charge for this is $25.00.) Tell us what you want on the walls of 
the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate your 
house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outline 
willdo. Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to 
us everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
know the color of them so we cag bring them into the color-scheme. 
Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations 35,27.,?0°* 


200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 
home interiors and studies. Price $2.00. If you want to be up in decora- 
tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, 


School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio, $5.00. Complete 

written instruction by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented ; 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 170 
studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting 
and compendium of studies. 


H We manufacture Tapestry Materials supe- 
Tapestry Materials rior to foreign goods and half the sale. 
Book of samples 1o cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50- 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. ; 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
OUR HOUSE 


F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


NEW YORK 
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“GATHERING THE FLOWERS.” 


{ WITH 5 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, 
INCLUDING COLOR PLATE 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LIONEL ROYER 


[Copyright 1901, John W. Van Oost, New York and London] 
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THE SUN AS A PAINTER * 








PHOTOGRAPHY in 
natural colors has 
been a dream of ex- 
perimentalists and of 
enthusiasts since a 
very early period in 
the history of art—a 
goal which for many 
years appeared unat- 
tainable, so_ slight 
4 were the grounds for 
hoping that it would 
ever bereached. Most 
inventions of impor- 
tance have been 
brought to pass 
through the persever- 
ing endeavors ofa few 
great minds to develop the facts of nature for truth’s 
own sake. It is so in the present instance. Among 
those most prominent in this class of research may be 
mentioned the names of Clerk-Maxwell, Helmholtz, 
and—foremost in the work of reducing light and color 
to an exact science—Captain (now Sir William) 
Abney. Without such generalizations and apparatus 
as those of the eminent physicist last named, the so- 
lution of the problem in its entirety must still have 
remained a “thing hoped for.” M. Becquerel long 
ago found that a “curious compound” formed by the 
action of nascent chlorine on the surface of a plate 
coated with metallic silver, and which he was led to 
believe was violet sub-chloride of silver, “has the 
faculty of diffusing rays of the same refrangibility as 
those which have acted chemically upon it.” In an 
article in the Photographic News of the year 1859, 
he stated that he had photographed the spectrum in 
its purity. This discovery, however, though a most 
significant one, proved of merely theoretical interest, 
as no means could be devised of fixing colored images 
so produced. After Sir Isaac Newton had demon- 
strated the compound nature of white light it was 
long held that the primary constituents of white ravs 
were red, yellow and violet rays. This deduction has 
been found to be erroneous, it being determined by 
more exact methods of analysis and synthesis that the 
actual hues to be regarded as primary are a particular 
red, a particular green, and a particular blue-violet. 
The way was thus paved for experiments by which 
Professor Clerk-Maxwell, as far back as the year 
1861, was enabled to indicate a plan (involving the 
employment of rays of colored light of the three pri- 
mary hues) which, worked out and perfected, it was 
thought might lead to the power of reproducing 
natural colors. The photographic plates of the period 
were, however, far too insensitive to the red part of 
the spectrum to admit of perfect results. An impor- 
tant advance had been made, but the end was not yet. 
M. Lippmann’s reproduction of colors, on the “inter- 
ference” principle, with a single exposure, though ex- 
tremely ingenious and replete with interest from a 
philosophical point of view, would appear to have 
been not altogether and conclusively satisfactory, 
apart from the fact of its yielding but one positive for 
each exposure—an enormous drawback to commer- 
cial utility. Mr. Frederick Ives, of Philadelphia, with 
his kromograms (color-records) and kromskop (color- 
viewer), did some good service to the cause, actually 
producing truthful effects on a plan identical in prin- 
ciple to that of Clerk-Maxwell’s lantern demonstra- 





*For the very interesting article given above we are indebted to 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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tion. The instrument was a combination of mirrors 
designed. to reflect the primary hues through three 
transparent positives. It well confirmed the Young- 
Helmholtz theory that any color effect whatever is re- 
producible to the eye from red, green, and blue-violet. 
But, apart from the cumbersomeness of a special 
viewing apparatus, any process directly employing 
colored light is seriously handicapped in respect tu 
the brilliancy of the resulting picture. Such systems 
demand rays of exceptional intensity in order to suffi- 
ciently illuminate the transparencies, and, when used 
in connection with the triple magic-lantern, only ad- 
mit of very small pictures being thrown on a screen. 

Louis Ducos du Hauron, in 1869 struck the key- 
note of a more excellent way, and it is the full de- 
velopment of his idea that has at length culminated 
in a triumph for nature color photography. Without 
forsaking the “three-color” principle, he pointed out 
the road to ultimate success by attacking the problem 
in a reverse direction. The direct process consisted 
in printing ordinary lantern transparencies from three 
negatives, the densities of which resulted from the 
action of the three primary colors (this being the usual 
first step in three-color work), and through these 
transparent positives were poured light-rays of ap- 
proximately the same color as those which had formed 
the negatives—each through each. Instead of “filter- 
ing out” red, blue, and green rays, and directly com- 
bining them through the three positives this ingenious 
inventor printed his transparencies each in the (com- 
pound) color complementary to that which had formed 
its negative. In this way he obtained three transpar- 
encies, each of which absorbed (or prevented the 
passage of) light of the color which the original had 
not reflected at any particular point, the negative 
being obviously transparent at all such points. Du 
Hauron thus brought about indirectly the results of 
the Clerk-Maxwell and Ives systems, but this plan 
involved the conditions essential to commercial suc- 
cess. It dispensed with viewing-apparatus, or the 
alternative of projection by three sources of differently 
colored light; and, the pictures being illuminated by 
white light, and themselves acting as color-filters, very 
much greater brilliancy would result. These remarks 
are only intended to form a rapid sketch of the logical 
outcome of Du Hauron’s method. Thirty years of 
experiment have been required to enable Messrs. 
Sanger, Shepherd & Co. to bring their perfected 
process before the world. It may be observed that 
the idea of printing in complementary or “minus” 
tints bears an exact analogy to the monochrome sys- 
tem, where the negative is taken by action of white 
light, and the print is made in black or quasi-black— 
that is, minus-white. 

In the case of experiments like that of M. Becquerel, 
or in the Lippmann process—where delicate varia- 
tions in the thickness of a film backed by a mercurial 
reflecting-surface engender colors by the interference 
of one light-wave with another, an effect often seen 
in soap-bubbles—nature is employed in creating the 
hues by setting up a molecular condition productive 
of chromatic effects. In the newest process the sun’s 
influence is invoked to select and then to apply a 
manufactured color-stain, hence the title of this ar- 
ticle; for the sun’s light—and all light may be said to 
have originated with the sun—is now employed to 
paint pictures in a literal, if a modified, sense. It 
not only determines, first of all, in the negatives, 
where each of the three minus hues is to be laid and 
with what depth of tint—thus forming a color-record 
analogous to the phonograph’s sound-record—but is 
afterward the direct agent in bringing about the de- 
positing and permanent retention on the positive film 
of each complementary to the precise extent indi- 
cated by the varying transparency of the negative. 
The truthfulness of the resulting triune picture is thus, 




















in the issue, made dependent upon that of the tinted 
stains. 

In photographing natural objects by the new color- 
process, what takes place in practice is this: Each of 
the negatives—taken through the red, green, and 
blue-violet filters respectively—receives, when de- 
veloped, an infinitely varied thickness of deposit more 
or less all over its surface, which in printing causes 
an equally varied deposit of the color-stain on the 
positive film. The amount of this miuus-color de- 
posit is in inverse ratio to the intensity of light of the 
primary color reflected into the camera through the 
lens and filter in the first instance. The reason for 
the apparent similarity of the separate transparencies, 
mentioned at the commencement, is now manifest; 
obviously the resemblance would be much closer in 
some cases than in others. These enigmatic pictures, 
separately unpleasing in their unformity, being placed 
one over the other and looked at by transmitted white 
light, bring about such a balance of transmission and 
absorption that the details of the original object in 
all their original gradation of coloring reappears. No 
visible natural effect is beyond the scope of these 
minus-tints thus inimitably applied. 

The prefix “minus” attached to a primary color is 
to be understood as implying that this particular 
color is cut out of the spectrum of white light, and 
that the negatively-named compound is a blend of the 
hues remaining. “White minus red,” “white minus 
green,” and “white minus blue” would be the com- 
plete expressions ; they are ordinarily termed comple- 
mentary colors. The first excites a greenish-blue sen- 
sation, the second a kind of pink, and the last-named 
(minus blue) is a yellow. Each operates by subtract- 
ing, or preventing the passage of, one primary hue— 
affording, of course, a free passage to the other two. 
At whatever point, then, any primary color is absent 
in a photographed object, at that point of the picture 
it will be correspondingly absent, being cut out or 
absorbed by its complementary, or minus, color. If, 
for instance, blue is totally absent at any point, no 
blue rays will reach the. eye from that point of the 
triple transparency; all light of that color will be 
barred by a full deposit of yellow stain. The same 
remark applies, “mutatis mutandis,” to green or red. 
After what has been said, these remarks will be con- 
strued as implying, in nearly every instance, a diminu- 
tion in the amount of light reaching the eye rather 
than a total extinction of any primary color. With 
the exception of those witnessed in the prismatic 
analysis of light, pure color effects (or hues contain- 
ing not more than two of the primaries) are seldom 
seen; in nature such hues may be regarded as phe- 
nomenal. An overwhelming majority of colors, or 
shades of color, contain all three primaries in some 
degree, thereby becoming “impure” colors—that is, 
colors with which is blended white light. 

We must be certain that our light-filter permits all 
the light from the selected portion of the spectrum to 
pass, and no light from any other portion. This is a 
condition which no unaided human eye can decide. 
The instrument now employed to decide the question 
is the ingenious and beautiful Color Sensitometer of 
Sir William Abney. 





A MONUMENT to the men from the Bronx who lost 
their lives in the war with Spain is to be erected, and 
members of a citizens’ committee are engaged in rais- 
ing a fund for it. A site has been approved by the 


local Board in the public plaza at the junction of 
Third, Lincoln and Morris avenues, 137th and 138th 
streets, and the United States government has given 
cannon to embellish the site. 

The model of the monument provides for a drink- 
ing fountain, out of which rises a circular base, from 
which project representations of the bow of the Maine. 
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Above is a pedestal, set in which are four cylinders 
representing the artillery, cavalry, infantry and navy, 
each capped with a polished granite ball. Between 
these rises the monument proper, suitably inscribed 
and surmounted by a Grecian Corona and granite 
dome, on which rests a bronze eagle. The estimated 
cost is $10,000. 

Subscriptions already received amount to $3,098.50. 

On the Citizens’ Committee are Louis F. Haffen, 
President of the Borough of the Bronx; Alfred War- 
riner Cooley, Assemblyman; August Moebus, Park 
Commissioner; Samuel MacMillan, former president 
of the Park Board; William Reynolds Beal, president 
of the Central Union Gas Company; Charles W. 
Bogart, president of the Twenty-third Ward Bank; 
Charles D. Steurer, publisher of the North Side News ; 
Henry Rosenberg, proprietor of the Metropolis 
‘Theatre; Dr. Edward Fowler Hurd, General George 
Chappel, Alonzo Car, Wesley H. Trimmer, Ezekiel 
M. Pritchard, Richard Furlong, Matthew Anderson, 
Adam P. Dienst, J. Wilson Hotaling, F. V. S. Oliver, 
Thomas Granville, Albert E. Davis, Arthur L. Sturz, 
James E. Brown, Henry C. Schrader, John De Hart 
and James Waddel Wardrop. 

Charles W. Bogart, president of the Twenty-third 
Ward Bank, Third avenue and 135th street, is treas- 
urer of the fund. 





In speaking of his famous collection of Japanese 
pottery, now in the Art Museum of Boston, Professor 
Morse says: “The collection has been brought to- 
gether by one collector, who, throughout the task 
(which is by no means ended), has had in view certain 
definite objects. One of these objects, and the main 
one, has been to make a collection of the pottery of 
Japan which should parallel the famous collection of 
the potteries of England, Holland and France and 
adjacent countries, as seen in the museums of Europe. 
In the great museums of art in Paris, Berlin and other 
places an Englishman may see the pottery of his own 
and other European countries. These collections rep- 
resent all the ovens and makes known from the earliest 
time to the latest. Turning to Japan, the greatest pot- 
tery producing country in the world, one often finds in 
a case labeled ‘Oriental Porcelain’ a small collection of 
miscellaneous pieces, with highly decorated specimens 
made for the foreign market predominating, and these 
not unusually mingled with the fictile products of 
China. In France, for example, one may find in her 
great museums extensive collections of English pot- 
tery from Chelsea, Leeds, Staffordshire, Burslam and 
other pottery centers, including, of course, represen- 
tations of all the great potters, such as Astbury, 
Elers and Wedgwood, as well as the work of the minor 
potters. Turning from these cases to the Japanese 
section, if by good fortune the museum possesses one, 
the contrast is striking. Such an absence of due pro- 
portions would be paralleled by a general zoological 
museum displaying, for example, a complete collec- 
tion of European and North American insects and for 
South America possessing a few bright butterflies and 
the elytra of metallic-lustered beetles mounted as 
jewelry. 

“The importance of each specimen has been fully 
weighed in accordance with the effort to secure the 
work not only of every known family of -potters in 
Japan, but of all the generations of each known family 
and their collateral branches with the various marks 
used by them. So far as possible the range of the 
work of each potter has been attempted. The different 
kinds of objects made in pottery have not been over- 
looked, and while this portion of the collection would 
be more appropriate in a museum of ethnology, the 
artistic character of the people is well illustrated by 
the objects associated not only with their tea drink- 
ing, writing, flower arrangement, etc., but with the 
more humble service of the kitchen.” 
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For etching proper—that is to say, drawing 
through a hard ground with a sharp point, to be bitten 
in with acid—the necessaries with which the artist 
should supply himself are these: (1) A hand-rest ; any 
straight and narrow piece of wood, strong enough to 
bear the weight of the hand to prevent it coming in 
contact with the etching ground. It rests, so as to 
clear the plate, on two heavier blocks placed right 
and left. (2) The copper plate, to be bought specially 
prepared, as it must be pure copper, of equal density, 
and well polished on the working or upper surface. 
(3) A spirit-lamp. (4) A ball of hard varnish or 
ground. (5) A bottle of covering or stopping-out 
varnish. (6) A dabber; may be made of cotton, cov- 
ered with silk, strongly tied with waxed thread. (7) 
A torch for smoking the ground—a common tallow 
candle will answer. (8) Several kinds of etching 
points. Better buy them, at least at first, than try to 
make them. (g) Others for dry-point working. (10) 
A few small round “rat-tail” files. (11) A scraper. 
(12) A burnisher. (13) Two baths for acid in por- 
celain or gutta-percha. (14) Two bottles for nitric 
and sulphuric acid, with ground glass stoppers to 
prevent fumes escaping. (15) Tracing paper. (16) A 
sharpening stone for the etching points. We would 
add a frame, covered with tissue paper, to suspend at 
an angle before the window, to soften the light and so 
lessen the glare of the copper, which is injurious to the 
eyesight, and also a small hand-vise, with which to 
handle the plate. 

Preparation of the plate: The copper is generally a 
little greasy; to clean it take whiting and water and 
rub it well. When cleaned and dry, light your spirit- 
lamp and hold the plate over it, polished side up, by 
means of the hand-vise. The dabber and ball of 
ground should be on the plate, so that the melting 
of the ground may show that it is hot enough. When 
this occurs rub the ground all over the plate, then 
take the dabber and equalize it. Then, lighting your 
tallow candle or torch, turn the plate over and smoke 
the ground until it is perfectly blackened in all parts. 
Then set the plate aside to cool, leaving the vise 
attached to it. 

Tracing: If the work is to be a copy of a design 
already made, it is customary to trace it on the 
ground. This may be done in the ordinary way, by 
making a tracing with soft lead-pencil on tracing- 
paper, and, first turning over the tracing, retracing 
through another sheet of paper, the under side of 
which has been rubbed with red chalk. Or the under 
side of the tracing itself may be prepared with red 
chalk and placed directly on the ground; but this 
gives the design reversed when you print. If you 
have, or can easily obtain the use of, a press, a much 
better way is to turn the tracing over on the ground, 
cover it with a sheet of dampened blotting-paper and 
run the whole through the press, taking care to use 
only just pressure enough. This will print off the 
tracing on the ground, and with a little practice ex- 
treme exactness may be attained. 

Work with the point: The point should be held as 
nearly perpendicular as possible, and should just 
scratch the copper evenly. The bitings with acid will 
give all requisite degrees of depth in the different 
parts of the etching. 

Biting: It is well to cover the edges and back of 
the plate with stopping-out varnish, to prevent the 
acid acting on these parts and thus becoming weak- 
ened to no purpose. Many American etchers use the 
nitric acid just as it comes from the chemist; some 
even add sulphuric acid for more rapid biting. It is 
better, however, to reduce the nitric acid with luke- 
warm water. A small trial-plate can be used to test 
the strength of the acid. When plunged into the bath, 
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it should, after a few moments, send up a cloud of 
small bubbles from every scratch. If these come very 
slowly, the bath is too weak, and more acid must be 
added. If they come very quickly and in great quan- 
tity, the bath is too strong, and more water is 
needed. 

Some very careful etchers use two rubber strings 
passed under the plate to lower it into and raise it 
out of the bath. Most put it in with the hand-vise, 
and, in taking it out, tip up one corner with a tooth- 
pick, or anything that may be handy, and seize it with 
the vise. 

When the acid bites well, five to.ten minutes will 
suffice for the sky and distance of a landscape and 
for corresponding portions of other subjects. The 
plate should then be taken out, passed through the 
second bath of pure water, and dried by being placed 
between two sheets of blotting-paper. 

Thoroughly dried, the work in the sky and all parts 
that are considered to have been sufficiently bitten is 
filled with stopping-out varnish applied with a fine 
brush. This done the plate is restored to the bath, 
and the same process is gone through with as often as 
thought requisite to give a good result. A beginner 
had better confine himself to three bitings, for dis- 
tance, middle distance and foreground. 

All the bitings finished, and the plate dried, the 
ground is removed with a little spirits of turpentine 
and the plate is ready for the printer, unless it be 
thought well to retouch it. But it is better to wait and 
see a proof. 

Retouches: The proof is almost always disappoint- 
ing in some respect. It will almost surely be desired 
to add some work. This can be done either by means 
of the dry-point, to be afterward discussed, or by 
covering the plate with transparent “white” varnish, 
and working and biting through that as before. 

The acid, it will be useful to note, bites quicker in 
summer than in winter, unless at the latter season the 
temperature of the studio is kept up to summer heat. 
Otherwise it should be made a little stronger in win- 
ter. Acid that has been several times used gets 
charged with copper and bites less readily. Some 
fresh acid, with the due proportion of water, should be 
added every time. The acid should not be kept with 
the tools, as, no matter how well stoppered, some 
fumes will escape and will rust them. 

For the second biting, perchloride of iron, applied 
with a brush, will serve instead of an acid bath. It 
may be used even for the first biting after gaining a 
little experience. 





ACCIDENT has done quite as much for art as design. 
But too much dependence must not be placed on 
chance. Fortune confers her favors on those that 
seek her, not on those that wait for her to come along. 





A BEAUTIFUL purple color is imparted to wood by 
applying a preparation of one pound of logwood chips, 
boiled in three-quarter gallons of water, separately 
successively adding four ounces pearl ash and two 
ounces powdered indigo. Red, blue, mauve and 
several other stains are obtained from the aniline 
colors. 

A Crimson Spirit Stain—Take 1 quart of alcohol, 
3 0z. of Brazile-wood, 4 oz. of dragon’s blood, 4 oz. of 
cochineal, and 1 oz. of saffron. Steep to full strength 
and strain. This forms a good stain for violins and 
other wooden musical instruments, work-boxes, and 
fancy articles. 

Polishing Mahogany.—Either stain the wood be- 
fore polishing with logwood, or spirit stain; or mix I 
oz. dragon’s blood in 4 pint French polish, well shake, 
then strain through muslin for use. If for superior 
work, and expense is no object, use carmine mixed 
with the polish. 
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GREEK AND EGYPTIAN PLAYING A GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 
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The Art 
MAKING THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


In his book on the Improvement of Cities and 
Towns, Mr. Robinson points out that in the line of 
restrictive effort, however, even the movement with 
us, lately become widespread and promising, to check 
the “skyscraper’s” upward flight may be traced in 
large part to hygienic consideration. There had been 
such abuse of the ability to build high that the injury 
makes a broad appeal for correction. Until this kind 
of construction was overdone and the very tall build- 
ing invaded the narrow street where it had no busi- 
ness, where it could command no appreciation for 
itself and changed a thoroughfare into a sunless 
chasm, it could make some claim to indulgence. Many 
considerations render it impossible to assert an ar- 
bitrary limit which might be forgiven; but plainly the 
structure of ten or twelve stories could be suffered 
where the building of thirty stories, on however broad 
a square, could be only a public calamity. Until they 
were so ridiculously overdone, the skyscrapers made, 
then, a certain crude, barbaric claim even to esthetic 
liking. For, silhouetted against the brilliant sky of 
midday or of twilight, they had a poster-like dash 
and daring of artistic merit; or lifting their heads 
serene and calm into the very storm-clouds, or fad- 
ing in mist till their upper lines were almost lost, they 
gave substance to a poetry as clearly and fittingly 
dramatic as the pure architectural poems of ancient 
Greece were lyric. And again, at night, their dark 
facades all gemmed with lights until they seemed a 
bit of firmament tipped on end, they imparted to the 
municipality, in one way and another, a beauty all 
the better because so characteristic. And through it 
all one could see exemplified American industrial 
courage and aspiration. It was as though these tall 
structures, breaking with their various reasonable 
heights the sky-blue of the street, wrote’ upon its 
facade, themselves like notes, the music of the march 
of industry, energy and hope. 

But we have now gone too far. The music is all 
jar and discord, and the hymn that is sung by the 
people below is not of praise, but pity; so at last 
ordinances are appearing to check the tall building 
with us as it has been checked abroad. Yet the Chi- 
cago ordinance, which puts the limit at 130 feet 
(twice that of Paris), the Boston general ordinance, 
which places it at 125 feet, and the discussion of an 
ordinance for New York which should limit the height 
of fireproof structures (except hotels and apartment 
houses, which should be something less) to 200 feet, 
suggests that this peculiarity of American urban ar- 
chitecture is to linger: There is to be repression, not 
suppression. And perhaps this is best, since the tall 
building which America invented is so clearly an ex- 
pression of its own peculiar Zeitgeist. Nor need we 
fear lest beauty hold aloof from structures that pass 
a hundred feet in height. The steel skeleton con- 
struction gives free hand to the architect in the facade, 
and art must find in it a worthy theme. . . . . 

The Advertisement Problem: Edinburgh has had 
for some years a by-law prohibiting sky-signs—ad- 
vertisements whose letters, standing clear on the 
structure’s top, show against the sky. To this has been 
added in 1899 an act which makes, the local Cockburn 
Association proudly claims, Edinburgh a pioneer in 
the official regulation of general advertisements. It 
gives to the corporation, as representatives of the 
community, the right to say where advertisements 
may be placed, and hence to prevent their erection 
where they could injure the attractiveness of the city. 
It confers no power of censorship over particular 
signs, the common law being depended upon to check 
advertisements of improper character. Glasgow, at a 
sacrifice of £4,000 a year, determined that the muni- 
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cipal trams should not be disfigured by advertising, 
and this rule has been adopted by Liverpool, Hull, 
Sheffield, and other towns. In Manchester, among 
various cities, all hoardings belonging to the improve- 
ment committee are, by order of the council, kept free 
from advertisements, and many architects have fol- 
lowed the city’s example in making a like require- 
ment of their contractors. . . . ee 

In the little Dutch city of Leiden the municipality 
itself manages the public advertising, and so frees the 
picturesque, canal-cut streets from unkempt hoard- 
ings. 

The city erects at the principal corners and by 
the canal-bridges boards of neat and attractive design 
for public notices. A projecting top prevents the 
rain from tearing or washing away the bills, the 
boards are surmounted by ornamental woodwork, and 
the advertising is thus not only kept in bounds but is 
made almost artistic. Of like purpose, and better 
known, are the familiar kiosks of Paris, and the city- 
owned pillars of theatrical bills. In Paris vigorous 
agitation has lately arisen against the defacement of 
building-fronts by hugely lettered signs, and there are 
ordinances which prohibit the attachment of notices 
to any tree on the public way, or to the municipal 
lighting apparatus. : 

In Rome the municipal and government acts are 
posted on marble tablets owned by the government 
and reserved for this use. - Private announcements 
are on bill-boards, of regulated size and form, which 
can be erected only on permission from the property- 
owner and from the city. . . . 

The London law’s assumption that  bill-boards 
should be subject to taxes, like other rentable prop- 
erty, suggests the feasibility of regulating advertise- 
ments by a tax graduated according to the superficial 
area of the sign. And this offers a new source of 
municipal income. In Europe a tax on advertise- 
ments on hoardings is by no means uncommon... In 
France the law, as long ago as 1852, imposed a fee 
for all painted signs in public places; and the person 
wishing to put up such a sign has, in his request for 
the permission, to make a declaration giving full in- 
telligence regarding it, including even the text of the 
sign. 

In Germany, also, the special advertising boards 
and columns are rendered a source of income. The 
city lets the right to exact them, after determining 
and stating the charge that may be made for all ad- 
vertisements so posted ; the requirements of Berlin af- 
fording an interesting and suggestive example. Here, 
the contractor’s columns must be of the regulated 
size and model; there must be one for each city dis- 
trict, and on the upper edge of each column there 
must be given in easily readable form (a) the number 
of the city district; (b) the number of the police- 
station therein; (c) the location of the nearest postal 


-and telegraph office ; (d) that of the nearest fire alarm; 


(e) that of the nearest ambulance station, and the 
directions for obtaining free carriages for transport- 
ing persons suffering from infectious diseases. The 
contractor must keep the columns in a condition satis- 
factory to the royal police presidency and to the magis- 
trate; but they should be esteemed the property of 
the city, even though the contractor has erected them. 
If they have to be removed, he must remove 
them. ‘ 

Among the designs and the executed advertisements 
which secured prizes in those early competitions ap- 
propriateness was a noticeable feature. The drawing 
for a sign, since executed, to advertise a store where 
Egyptian cigarettes were sold, was Egyptian in its 
character. Window gardens surmounted the sign of 
the ale-house “A la Rose”; a kid was one of the de- 
vices in the wrought-iron sign of a store where gloves 
were on-sale; and the advertisement over the door of 
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a china shop was a relief in pottery. The circum- 
stance, sufficiently natural, is yet a reminder of a 
time when signs were fewer and generally artistic— 
of that time when a fish was carved in stone over the 
door of the Fishmongers’ Hall at Malines. Then the 
guild halls on the Grande Place of Brussels were 
erected: the Hall of the Skippers with a gable re- 
sembling the stern of a large vessel, the Hall of the 
Butchers with a caravan swan, the House of the Wolf 
or Hall of the Archers, with its Romulus and Remus 
scene. And in England the inns were hanging out 
interesting models of their quaint names. 

These rebus signs, in which pictures and figures 
are the substitutes for swords, have well-nigh passed. 
They linger, with us, in the golden balls of the pawn- 
broker, in the barber’s pole, in the glover’s hand, in 
the cigar-seller’s wooden Indian—which is becoming 
almost as rare as its human prototype. Surely when 
we turn to civic art the rebus sign might be well re- 
vived. It adds to the picturesqueness of the public 
way, it invites the talent of artists, and it stimulates 
the imagination and curiosity of those who love to 
study the aspects of a town. 

The reforms in advertising from an artistic stand- 
point were not complete if no account were taken of 
the progress in poster making. A French writer has 
asked if there is anything more violently imprudent 
and modern than the poster of the highway. But the 
Greeks and Romans, and even the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, made use of the publicity of the streets for 
their announcements, and in France itself the propo- 
sitions of the Sorbonne were placarded some three 
centuries ago. The poster, innocent of bashfulness in 
presenting its impertinent message on the urban 
thoroughfare, may probably be counted upon, then, 
as a device not very modern nor likely to be short- 
lived, and we may be thankful if it learns to make its 
message beautiful and to deliver it with grace. That 
there has been advance along these lines is too obvious 
to need recital. ‘ 

The poster brings color to city streets, and reveals 
another phase of the subject. In the cities of Re- 
naissance Italy the gray wall of many an old palace 
was brightened by its owner’s escutcheon. Heraldry 
plays yet a decorative part on modern streets, where 
the arms of royalty blaze in heavy gilt over the shops 
that have catered to a reigning house. We ought to 
find a suggestion here. In a republic there may be 
scant regard for the crest of an individual, but why 
should not the trade-mark be made artistic, be col- 
ored, and emblazoned on walls as proudly, in an age 
of commerce and industry, as were prowess and birth 
in chivalric days? 

So with the work of the artists, the sculptors, the 
hammerers of iron, with rebus signs and heraldic de- 
vices giving to advertisements a beauty long un- 
known, the business streets of cities no more would 
be meaningless printed lines. There would be noth- 
ing violently assertive, nothing glaring ; but art would 
stud with beauty, life and interest the background of 
harmonious fagades. We should find the proper so- 
lution of the advertisement problem not a discourag- 
ing task but an inspiring opportunity, and what seems 
a far-off goal would be reached by easy steps: 

Color in the Street: In the discussion of the esthetic 
possibilities in business signs there was mention of 
color for city streets. This opens another line of en- 
deavor in the cause of artistic cityhood, for color 
doubtless should have an important part in the city 
beautiful. The smoke nuisance removed, there is the 
blue of the sky for white buildings to show against, 
as presented by the color scheme of the modern 
classic. There are also the bright hues of nature 
with their undertone of verdure, as made much of in 
the gardens of Babylon, these primal elements lend- 
ing beauty to the modern village streets. The facades 
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of Italian cities are painted in bright colors. The red 
tiles of their roofs add another touch, to be found 
much farther north, and make reminder of the color 
symphonies which architects can play in the use of 
the familiar building materials. And always, until the 
last century, there have been gay, varied and fantastic 
costumes to give color and life to streets. It is only 
within a hundred years, indeed, that the urban high- 
way has become a monochrome, dull and dingy. 

Yet we have still the sky, the blue sea, and nature’s 
lavishness in tree and shrub and flower, in clay and 
stone, where we will use them. Art in the street has, 
and will still further, put color on our signs; and the 
beauty with which we are to clothe necessities will 
not disregard this opportunity. Already there are 
distinctive colors for the fire-alarm and mail boxes; 
and it has been proposed in London that each parish 
have a color of its own, as have the different services 
of the city. To all this there are the fiuttering flags 
to be added, and the many colors of the vehicles on 
the public way. There are the arms ot the city, to be 
emblazoned on municipal structures ; and the city flag, 
to fly in gay contrast with the national ensign. We 
have lost the picturesque bright raiment, and must 
watch with care the painting of facades; but we need 
not fear that civic art will not put again the witching 
touch of color on city streets. Art and beauty for the 
thoroughfare cannot stop with a mere regulation of 
design. Color in exterior decoration has been made a 
feature already in the later expositions, and exposi- 
tions create popular ideals. 

The Tree in the City: In the mental picture of a 
beautiful city or village, the tree has an inseparable 
part. Tree-lined avenues, tree-arched streets, the 
background of foliage to well-placed sculpture, the 
softening of stern facades, the play of light and shadow 
on the pavement, the screening of the sun’s glare 
upon the walk and window, the lovely chronicle of 
the season’s progress as it is written on the tree where 
all can read it—these are factors of beauty thrusting 
themselves at once upon the mind as requisite to 
success. They are universal in appeal. They speak 
only of the beauty of all trees, they record the zsthe- 
tic dependence of the town upon its trees, without 
considering the supplemental influence of single speci- 
mens which may be gratifying to the eye for grace, 
loved for beauty or splendor, for associations, and age. 
The tree-impersonal is a mighty factor in city beauty, 
and a hundred or a thousand trees-personal supple- 
ment its power.  . . . 

Opinions differ regarding the proper responsibility 
for trees on city streets. The one view vests all right 
and title to the tree in the owner of the property be- 
fore which it stands. The tree is likened to the bush 
in the garden or the gate-post. It is considered in its 
relation to the house and the individual, not in its 
relation to the street and the community. The other 
asserts that the trees belong to the city at large and 
that the individual has no more right to the tree in 
front of his own house, to determine whether it shall 
be removed or pruned, than has any other citizen. 
The view absolves also the obligation to plant that 
from which others will get the greater enjoyment. 

This latter view is still, probably, the less common. 
It appears only with earnest recognition of the value 
of the tree to the community; with the appreciation 
that it is a highly useful and decorative part of the 
street furnishing, which years of growth are required 
to create, though an hour’s thoughtless work may 
destroy it, and that the tree whose life is spared may 
bless several generations of individuals. The theory 
of the municipal ownership of trees, or a modifica- 
tion of it which vests their control in the municipality 
though individuals still “own” them, is therefore 
found where the trees are most valued as urban orna- 
ments. It is extending as regard for civic xsthetics 
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spreads. It is the theory of such notable cities as 
Paris and Washington, and of the general law of 
Massachusetts. 

The advantages of municipal control of street trees 
are several. They are negative, in that it prevents 
ruthless destruction or careless neglect. They are 
positive, theoretically, in that trees are thus recog- 
nized as factors of importance in the health, the com- 
fort and the beauty of a city; and practically, in that 
the planting of the trees is then done systematically 
and economically, in that scientific care is secured for 
them, and in the fact that harmony in planting may 
be attained by adherence to definite designs for streets 
and neighborhoods. Moreover, the system of central 
responsibility and supervision is much more compre- 
hensive. Trees are often most needed where property 
owners least appreciate their value. . . . 

The beautiful city cannot do without trees, trees 
that are graceful, strong and numerous. Let us make, 
if we will, their sanitary value the basis for municipal 
control of them; but then, for the sake of their great 
possible beauty, they should be put in charge of a 
commission of expert knowledge and zsthetic ideals. 
Let us, finally, yield ourselves, in the city of all places, 
to the frame of mind which was Ruskin’s in exclaim- 
ing, “What a thought that was when God thought of 
emer .« + 

We are children of nature, and it is a strange and 
pathetic thing that men should ever have thought that 
because mutual dependence huddled them together 
into cities they must leave the country behind, fore- 
going its easily gained delights. For the idea is al- 
most recent that the country can be brought into 
the city and made common property. In the cities 
of classic days such a luxury belonged only to the 
rich and noble. From the medizval cities, enclosed 
in walls and avoided by princes, the country was 
shut out, and men came to think that trees and flowers 
would not grow where the sun shone and the rain 
fell, where birds sang and little children played—if 
the place were called a city. When the walls had 
come down and there was room enough, vegetation 
was still neglected, it was because of that theory, and 
not on account of paving, of soot, or gas leakage, as 
we shame-facedly and untruly say in trying to justify 
a faith in inherited tradition, for these things are at- 
tributes of only modern cities. But the old munici- 
palities had had an excuse to offer. ‘They were usually 
not so large that the citizen could not get to the coun- 
try when he pleased; and the entire lack of transit 
facilities justified his wish to live as near as might be 
to his daily business. The change that is bringing 
the country into the city is neither in the heart of man, 
nor in nature. It is economic, even mechanical. The 
blessing which rapid transit has conferred upon hu- 
manity is the mingling it makes possible of the city 
and the country. ; 

We shall have occasion to speak, in another place, 
of those parks and playgrounds that are the artificial 
lakes and ponds of the river or country, as it is en- 
couraged to flow through modern cities. There will 
be enough to say here, if we try to picture only the 
joyous, health-giving, beautiful stream running 
through the long streets, eddying in little gardens 
around the homes, and laving the stern and bare 
facades of business blocks until ‘the Bride of the Sea” 
finds rivals in cities flower-decked and garlanded. 
Such pseudonyms as “the Garden city,” or “the 
Flower city,” should suggest marriages not less 
lovely, and more practical and appropriate, than was 
the poetic wedding of Venice to the Adriatic. ‘ 

It is a rare fagade in domestic architecture that can- 
not be beautified by the soft and clinging green of a 
vine. This will pick out and emphasize a good detail ; 
it will soften lines; and half covering a crude device, 
it will reveal only enough to su%gest something better 
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than the reality. It will give beauty to a shadowy 
corner, warmth where all was cold; and now and 
then allowed free, luxuriant play, it will draw its pro- 
tecting, beautifying cloak around a hideous exterior 
and make it fair and cool as the wall of a sylvan re- 
treat. Perhaps, in its season, it will deck the ugly 
facade with fairy clusters and garlands of flowers. 

Of late years the Japanese ivy, sometimes called the 
Boston ivy, on account of the enthusiasm with which 
it was adopted in Boston, has been a boon to the 
streets of many cities. There is no doubt a tendency 
to plant it indiscriminately and to let it cover what 
were better shown; but on the whole, from an artistic 
standpoint, it has been a public benefactor. It covers 
blank walls, monotonous fronts, and meaningless ec- 
centricities of structure with a waving curtain—of 
emerald in summer, of the sunset’s glory in the fall, 
and always of nature’s perfect taste. In its little 
leaves the summer wind plays on the surface of the 
water, now disclosing hollows deep and cool, now 
lifting into the sunshine the crests of lighter green. 
It does not allow the memory of nature to pass from 
city streets. . . . 

The Placing of Buildings: A building’s site is like 
a statue’s pedestal. Therefore until buildings are well 
placed, their architecture does not exert its full power 
to add beauty to the city. It is not enough that a 
structure be good or that it sufficiently harmonize 
with its neighbors. It must be so situated as itself to be 
seen to advantage. In a mental picture of New York 
and Paris, which is found to have made the stronger 
impression, the Sub-Treasury in Wall street, crowded 
between other buildings on a narrow thoroughfare ; 
or the Madeleine (also Classic), with a broad avenue 
leading up to it? Press the Madeleine into Wall 


* street and put the little Sub-Treasury on a site like that 


of the Madeleine, or of the Pantheon, and the effect 
of the buildings will be almost completely changed. 
In a sense, then, a better site means a better building, 
and a good building nearly wastes its beauty when 
crowded between ugly structures on a narrow street, 
compared to the effect it might exert. 

Having assumed the grouping of the public edi- 
fices, three géneral rules may be laid down for placing 
notable structures in the city beautiful: (1) Those of 
Classical style are best when an extended view is pos- 
sible. They should close a vista as do the Madeleine, 
the Pantheon, the Capitol at Washington, and should 
occupy a plaza. (2) The Gothic is easily dwarfed by 
surrounding space. The cathedral at Milan looks 
small in its broad square, its long lines shortened by 
the flat spaces; but Trinity Church, New York, lifts 
its aspiring lines impressively when seen through the 
cafion of Wall street. Many of the best examples of 
European Gothic, ecclesiastic and civic, stand, indeed, 
in open squares; but they are not the better for that. 
The Gothic can be crowded if it so happen that there 
be radiating streets from which to see it. Finally, it 
is well to surround with small parks the structures that 
have historical interest. The advantages that accrue 
from such action include safety from fire, the grant- 
ing to the beholder of the opportunity and leisure to 
study and reflect, and the provision of pleasant open 
spaces. Of course this will not always be possible, 
but like the two preceding rules it is a good one to 
keep in mind. Imagine the application of its advan- 
tages, for instance, to the existing conditions around 
Faneuil Hall in Boston. 





APPLIQUE is peculiarly fitted for designs introducing 
strapwork. In these it may often be confined to the 
strap only, and all the other portions put in with 
needlework. It may be used also where it is desired 
to change the ground in different portions of a design. 
In this case it is applied quite flatly and the work is 
done over it as if it were a part of the original ground. 
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NOTES FOR THE ART STUDENT 


WHENEVER you look at a picture worth looking at 
try to discover how the artist painted it. You may 
not find out his exact methods, but you will certainly 
learn something worth knowing. In copying, copy 
as closely as you can; but in doing original work, 
think of it and not of what any one else has done 
like it or how he did it. The most spirited work is that 
done quickly. In sketching from life try to get the 
action first. Even if you have not time to complete 
the detail, you will have a valuable memorandum. If 
you have an idea for a picture make a sketch of it at 
once. You may not be competent to carry it out, but 
the sketch will teach you something 


THE first cast from your studio should be an ana- 
tomical figure. Should you never draw from it, you 
will at least become familiarized with the form. If 
impressed with the idea that there is an error in some 
work you have come upon, do not rest until you have 
discovered what it is, and you will be the better able 
to avoid it yourself. Every painter should practice 
modelling. The strongest .painters have been good 
modellers, from Michael Angelo down. Most of 
the strong sculptors of the day are good painters. 
‘lhe arts are twins, and each assists the other. 


Sir Joshua REYNOLDs said “painters should go to 
the Dutch school to learn the art of painting, as they 
would go to a grammar school to learn languages.” 
The influence of the Dutch school on modern art 
shows how close the great Englishman was to the 
truth. 


THE best art is not always the most striking, any 
more than loud talking is always the most sensible. 
What perspective is to the architect, and drawing to 
the historical painter, the principles of color are to the 
student of painting. He can no more learn to paint 
without understanding them than he could learn to 
write without knowing how to read. 


THE warmest colors in the flesh are those of the 
lights and shadows. The latter are warmer than the 
former, and the intermediary or half tints are cooler 
than either. The deep shadows are always warm; 
but they lose their hotness in the grays, which carry 
them into the lights. This rule is invariable. 


Tue darkest colors do not make shadows, or the 
lightest ones light. It is their relative application 
which produces the effect of nature. White is not 
light. It is only paint unless it harmonizes with the 
colors which surround it. 


SIMPLE lessons are the most useful to the beginner. 
By attempting too much he wastes his forces and 
secures a result which only discourages him. Hand- 
books on art are always useful and often invaluable ; 
but a student’s best handbook is himself. A hand- 
book can only tell you how things may be done, and 
you must learn to do them through your own efforts. 
Moreover, there are many points which escape the 
handbook, and these you must acquire by experience. 
Read attentively all you can on art. Study closely 
all the good pictures you can get at. Gather all the 
information you can from those who have more 
knowledge and experience than yourself, and all the 
while work and try to utilize the material you gather. 


It is not generally known that Jean Paul Marat, the 
monumental monster of the French Revolution, con- 
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tributed to the science of art a couple of treatises on 
light and optics valuable enough to secure the ap- 
proval of the discriminating and critical Goethe. 
Written by any other man they would probably have 
been popular and widely read. 


A curious theory was that of Johann Hoffman, 
who first set up the comparison between color and 
sound. Light he compared to noise, darkness to 
silence, the primary colors to whole and the mixed 
to half notes, in music. The setting of the palette he 
found similar to the tuning of an instrument; and he 
went so far as to compare certain colors with certain 
instruments. Thus, indigo reminded him of a violon- 
cello, ultramarine of a violin or viola, yellow of a 
clarionet, vermilion of a trumpet, purple of a hunting- 
horn, and so on. A lively water-color he found the 
equivalent of a piano concert, and a solid picture in 
oil of a symphony. 





PEOPLE who assert that they know nothing about 
painting, are continually making the remark that they 
think it so wonderful that a round object can be repre- 
sented on a flat surface. If they had studied the prin- 
ciple of shadows, they would understand that in re- 
producing a rounded object, and painting the shadows 
on it, it would be quite impossible to make it look 
otherwise than round. 





THE chief point to be understood in elementary 
drawing is this: that it is necessary to draw the object 
as we see it, rather than as we know it to be. For 
example, we all know that the steel rails of a railroad 
track as they go away from us are parallel; that they 
will be no nearer each other a mile away, if we walk 
along them that far, than they are at our feet here. If 
we make a drawing of them, then, on our paper 
exactly parallel, this will be drawing them as we know 
them to be. But this drawing will not look in the least 
as those rails do, as we stand and watch them going 
far off across the country. As they go away from us, 
the sides of the track appear to get nearer together 
as the track goes farther away; until, if we can see so 
far, we can almost believe they come to a point of 
meeting in the distance. Now if we draw them so, 
we shall draw them as we see them, rather than as we 
know them to be. If we stand upon a plain where no 
obstructing trees or houses cut off the view, and fol- 
low the lines of track out as far as we can, we shall 
find they seem to meet at a point where the earth and 
sky appear also to meet. This line, between earth 
and sky, or sea and sky, is called the horizon; and 
where we hear the expression “a horizontal line,” we 
will know that it means a line running straight across 
our view, just as the horizon does. As we stand on 
the plain and look at the horizon, we will find by 
holding a pencil up horizontally across our eyes that 
it just shuts off the view of the horizon. So we may 
say that the horizon is on a level with our eyes. 





INDIAN corn possesses unusual variety in its stalk, 
leaf, plume, silk, husk and ear, every part of which 
in form is beautiful in architecture. 





For book and periodical illustrating, photography 
is largely used as an aid to the draughtsman, who 
often, to save time and insure accuracy in details, 
draws over a photograph, which is subsequently re- 
moved by a bath of bichlorate of mercury. For artistic 
work in genre subjects this would be unsuitable, if 
only for the reason that perspective is impossible un- 
der such circumstances; but drawing over a silver 
print is common in portraiture among even the best 
magazines, and in architectural views and interiors 
nearly all pen-drawings are reproduced in that way for 
illustrations in papers and magazines. 
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PEN DRAWING BY KROMBACH 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE 


Ir a house or other building is chosen for the prin- 
cipal subject in a sketch it is well, if possible, to select 
a view from below, but one that will allow a good 
margin of foreground and bring the house against 
some favorable backing. The same may be said of 
any object which will have the degree of importance 
that ineVitably attaches to a building. But while 
trees of rocks never require that everything else in 
the landscape be subordinated to them, the human 
interest belonging to any sort of artificial construction 
makes it necessary that it be considered as superior 
to the other elements of the picture. It is best, then, 
in dealing with a building, to take a view in which it 
will have the same importance to the eye that it will 
have to the mind. What that will be depends on the 
nature of the building. A European feudal castle or 
a great public building should be placed at a con- 
siderable height above the eye, nothing of greater 
apparent size should come between, and a backing of 


PEN DRAWING BY KROMBACH 
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sky or cloud is the best for it. But a farm-house or 
a rustic bridge need have a moderate elevation only, 
other interesting. and conspicuous objects may inter- 
vene between it and the eye, and a fine group of trees 
will furnish the most appropriate setting. If an un- 
picturesque building should occur in a view otherwise 
good, the only thing to do is to wait for an effect of 
light that will either subdue its unpleasantness or ren- 
der it nearly indistinguishable from the background. 
It will often be found that a building which in broad 
daylight spoils the landscape will be a chief attraction 
when thrown entirely into shadow or when toned by 
morning or evening light. : 

It is never worth while to take liberties with a 
building or with anything else further than to let be 
what you do not want. If a building has a picturesque 
roof and nothing more, one can sketch the roof and 
leave the rest. If a building has ugly-lines but pleas- 
ant color, there-is no need to change the architecture. 
Simply sive your attention to the color. The rule 
should aiways-be obeyed not to change, but select. 





PEN DRAWING BY KROMBACH 


One should think what it is in his subject that he par- 
ticularly wishes to reproduce, but he should intro- 
duce nothing that is not there. 

This applies as much to figures and animals as to 
anything else. There is no fault of the sort so com- 
mon among clever sketchers as the introduction of 
living objects, where the artist did not see them. 





Wuat middle tints are to a landscape, the due pro- 
portion of neutral tints is to decoration, these not ex- 
cluding primary hues. In nature we find leaflets 
varying from brown and red to deep rose color. Mark 
that the pale blue finds its way by a thousand small 
high lights more or less subdued into leaves, twigs, 
branches and stems. These almost insignificant lights 
have no small share in toning the whole and connect- 
ing part with part. Leaflets are not to be represented 
solely by bright, pale green, for each leaflet, bright 
as is its local color, is half in shade caught by the 
tiny fur on its sutface, and many are toned down by 
half shadows. The general tone is therefore much 
subdued. Decorative art, when it goes to nature, 
conventionalizes natural form—that is, selects and 
combines certain characteristics—adapting .thern to 
the capacity of the material. The ideal is reached 
when the ornament develops and beautifies the struc- 
tural form. 
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FLOWER PAINTINC 





GERANIUMS—JONQUILS—WILD ROSES 


In painting a geranium-leaf there is a great dif- 
ference in the foundation color. Some are yellower 
than others, some browner, some bluer. In order to 
suit your tint to the one in hand lay the leaf on the 
palette and blend your colors to match it. This is a 
good way to catch the tint of any flower or leaf. 

Gamboge, Indian Yellow, Raw Sienna, Antwerp 
Blue or New Blue, a little Light Red—some of these 
will enter into your color combination. Place them 
all upon the palette, and get from them the most 
accurate green. Having drawn in outline the shape 
of the leaf, draw also the shading ring through the 
centre. Unless this should be very light, as in the 
silver-leaved geranium and a few others, color the 
whole leaf with the prevailing tint, otherwise leave 
that portion white. Hold the brush as you do a pen, 
only more erect. Take enough color to cover at least 
one side of the leaf without renewing. Begin at the 
stem, making the strokes rounding with the shape 
ot the leaf. ‘Chen paint the other side and wait a few 
moments for the whole to dry. If the ring through 
the leaf is of different tone from the rest add other 
colors to match it, and paint it delicately over the 
prevailing tint. Do this again and again until you 
have satisfied yourself. But it is decidedly best to do it 
with one wash. Keep always in mind that extreme 
delicacy is the charm in water-color painting. As 
soon as the paper is dry enough shade with the same 
colors the various folds and the stem. There are 
other leaves of marked character that make good 
studies. If you attempt a perfectly flat leaf of solid 
color you will see no beauty in your work. 

For the foundation tint of red geraniums use Ver- 
milion, and when it is dry use a wash of Rose Madder. 
Carmine can be used for shading, and for great depth 
of color add Brown Madder to it. For red flowers in 
the background light red and a little New Blue, or 
Crimson Lake and Brown Madder or Crimson Lake 
alone. Try them all on another piece of paper before 
using. 

Single jonquils and daffodils make charming 
studies. Select for your palette Lemon Yellow, 
Gamboge, Aureolin, Indian Yellow, Yellow Ochre, 
Burnt Sienna, Light Red, Vandyck, Brown and Black. 
You will not use all of these—perhaps only two or 
three—but you will find among them all the various 
tints for yellow and for shadow. For distant yellow 
flowers add rose madder with the blue and yellow. 

In painting wild roses or any other pink flower, for 
the high lights use Rose Madder, for high lights in 
shadow, Crimson Lake. In shading use a little black 
with the rose, or Emerald Green if you have it. Ex- 
periment. Crimson Lake and Black look well for 
distant flowers. ; 

Some gray shadows in white flowers are very yel- 
low, others actually green, such as some varieties of 
lilies, and the pearl rose. For all the grays use Light 
Red, Yellow Orchre, and New Blue; or Rose Madder, 
New Blue and Aureolin; or cobalt, Rose Madder and 
Gamboge. All these combinations are good. Should 
the yellow predominate, add more of that color; or 
green, use more yellow and blue than pink. The same 
can be used for the more distant flowers. 

Purple flowers, such as the royal purple in pansies, 
can be well represented with Rose Madder and New 
Blue. Antwerp Blue is too green for this combina- 
tion. Use more blue than pink in the distant flowers. 

For lilac flowers use Rose Madder and New Blue, 
or Cobalt, or mauve if delicately handled. 

Blue flowers paint with Cobalt, or New Blue, 
with sometimes a little Lemon Yellow added, shade 
with the same, with Black or Crimson Lake or Brown 
Madder added. 
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NOTES ON PYROCRAPHY 





Many of the minor arts can be combined with 
burnt-wood etching to produce good effects. For in- 
stance, chip carving is made to look more effective 
when some of the notches are picked out and charred 
with the blower. Surface carving properly gone over 
is very pleasing, and much resembles carving dark- 
ened by age. The modern Swiss carvers use this 
combination by outlining the forms of their birds and 
cattle by putting in the details of the feathers, wings, 
hair, and so on. In Germany there is a certain form 
of pyrography being carried on, which i8 chiefly out- 
line work treated in a broad way upon large surfaces, 
such as friezes. The ground being left the natural 
color of the wood, the inside of the design is filled in 
with flat stains or washes in a somewhat crude com- 
bination of ‘color. With artistic ability, this color 
scheme might be used to great advantage. The de- 
signs should be moderately small, and lean to the 
realistic, similar to the high-class Dutch marquetry 
furniture. These color schemes should be thorough- 
ly thought out, or the tyro will produce effects that 
are neither artistic nor beautiful. The method of 
working would be to outline the design carefully, 
then burn in the background an even tone. 

In this class of work, it must always be remembered 
that the design should well fill the space, so that there 
will be very little ground. The coloring should not 
be done with dyes or stains. The ordinary water- 
colors should be used, and these not too moist, or the 
color will run into the fibres of the wood. With a 
moderate amount of care the water-coilors can be 
used as freely and with the same effect as in old il- 
luminated work, the only drawback being the porous 
nature of some of the material, such as whitewood. 
When water-colors are used upon it, it will be as well 
to give the parts that are to be colored a coat of thin 
lacquer. This is made by dissolving two ounce of 
best bleached French lac in one pint of 95 per cent. 
alcohol. When thoroughly dissolved, the lacquer must 
be decanted carefully from the lime residue. One ap- 
plication to the wood will suffice to prevent the colors 
from running. The finish for this class of decoration 
is two or three coats of best copal varnish, applied 
with a wide brush. The first coat should be put on 
very lightly, so as not to disturb the water-colors, and 
the strokes of the brush must be all in one direction, 
joining each other, so as to appear smooth and even, 
like French polish. Upon this varnishing depends 
the stability of the colors to resist the action of moist- 
ure; therefore, it should be thoroughly well done. The 
contrast of bright metallic surfaces with pyrography 
is very effective, especially brass, which, in some cases, 
can be applied in the form of disks. Brass-headed nails 
of various sizes, such are upholsterers use, are very 
effective when judiciously displayed—of course, taking 
the design into consideration. For instance, suppose 
we use a design of daisies for a glove-box. A frame 
of small nails of three sizes, with brass hinges and 
clasp, will be very appropriate. A large bold design 
of dogwood for a wood-box could have corners of 
repoussé brass or copper as strengthening pieces, 
brass or gun-metal handles and metal balls for feet. 
These additions, of course, should not be put on until 
the rest of the work is finished. 





LEAVING out of the question all technical details, we 
may consider the conditions of a good binding to be 
the following: (r) regularity in the folding of the 
printed sheets, solidity in sewing and backing, elas- 
ticity of the hinges, so that the volume will open easily 
and remain open; (2) appropriate and well-executed 
exterior ornamentation. The very nature of the en- 
velope of a book indicates the kind of ornamentation 
which it admits. The principles of decorative art find 

















their application in binding, and here and elsewhere 
elegance is incompatible with overloading, and rich- 
ness itself needs a certain measure and certain points 
of repose. The book-cover evidently must not be orna- 
mented all over. The second principle laid down by 
Charles Blanc for the decoration of book-covers. is 
this: the decoration of a book ought to be in har- 
mony with the nature of the work, with the impor- 
tance of the author and with the character of his 
thoughts. Furthermore, whether the ornamentation 
be executed by hand or by a machine; whether it be 
blind -tooling, gilding, 
stamping, painting or 
mosaic; whether it be an 
aristocratic binding or a 
democratic cover in cloth- 
boards, the design ought 
always tobe simple and flat 
without shading. Subjects 
and figures treated in a 
picturesque manner are out 
of place, and, whenever 
employed, they should be 
treated flatly after the man- 
ner of the friezes and bor- 
ders of the Greek and 
Roman keramists. Arms 
and heraldic escutcheons 
should likewise be treated 
flatly and so as not to give 
the idea of projections. 
The same observation, too, 
applies to mosaics in color. 
The decoration of the flat 
surface of a book-cover 
should, generally speak- 
ing, be purely ornamental, 
and always without per- 
spective. 


THE distinction between 
the modern and the older 
schools of painting may be 
made in a few words. It 
is now the aim of most ar- 
tists to do as much as pos- 
sible to finish the picture, 
if possible, at the first 
stroke; to dispense, at any 
rate, with the careful prep- 
aration and the slow and 
elaborate finish often ex- 
pended on their work by 
the old masters. At the 
same time, it is attempted 
to attain a high key 
of light in out-of- — — 
doors subjects— 
that is, to paint so 
that the picture, though lit 
by the subdued light of an 
apartment, will convey the 
idea of actual out-of-doors 
sunlight. The old masters 
—Leonardo, Raphael, 
Titian and the rest—painted their figures as the models 
appeared in the studios, and subdued their landscape 
backgrounds to correspond with the figures. They 
made careful studies, drawings of heads, draperies, 
hands, etc., even for their smaller compositions, and 
laid in the whole subject carefully on the canvas or 
panel ; and they often, Leonardo and Titian especially, 
kept working at their pictures for years. 


In painting an Eastern sky, it will be well to have 
recourse to the impressionist plan of painting with 
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small touches of pure color, using for the upper sky 
Cobalt, Ultramarine, and a little Veronese Green, and 
for the lower Ultramarine, Yellow Ochre, and Rose 


Madder. But one must be careful to place those 
spots of color so as to secure at a little distance an 
even gradation. If the artist has practiced pen-and- 
ink work, he will know that the effect of an evenly 
gradated gray may be obtained with pure black ink, 
letting the white ground show through, and in a simi- 
lar manner the effect of a mixed and gradated tint 
may be got by dofting on the pure pigments, paying 
strict attention to the pro- 
portion of each that is used 
in a given space. The ob- 
ject of this way of painting 
is to keep the colors of full 
strength and purity, for, 
when mixed, they always 
lose, and to convey a feel- 
ing of the vi- 
bration of light, 
wy which is partic- 
ularly marked 
in hot countries. 
It is interesting to read 
on this subject a letter writ- 
ten from Algiers by the 
artist Guillaumet: — 

“Evening approaches. 
The sun has entered on the 
second half of his course 
The shadows have faced 
about. The air is in move- 
ment and begins anew to 
vibrate (after the stillness 
of noon). A fresh breeze 
raises the dust and shakes 
the big, dry thistles. Under 
the oblique rays, whatever 
was too lively or too bright 
is toned down; objects in 
slight relief stand out from 
the uniform tint of the 
background; details infin- 
itely delicate appear, and 
ravines, gorges, forests, and 
rocky masses come for- 
ward; each minute brings 
out new effects.” 

It is quite a lesson in the 
painting of sky and back- 
grounds, on which much 
of the effect of the prin- 
cipal subject, however well 
painted that may be, de- 
pends. 





How shall I have some- 
think like a Louis Seize 
drawing-room without 
great cost and without gar- 
ishness? We should say, 
Simplify the forms as much 
as possible, use cheaper 
materials, but in deeper 
and richer tones. The poverty of the materials and of 
original design will partly be hidden, partly atoned for 
by the deeper coloring. We must prepare, too, for 
the reception of pictures, which, with us, are very 
likely to be numerous, and to have an effect on the 
ensemble of a room very much greater than that of the 
few portraits and mythological paintings admitted over 
the doors, mirrors and mantel in a true Louis Seize 
room. A soft tone of brownish pink or olive or orange 
will be likely to suit. If paper is used, it should have a 
small pattern, outlined in gold or relieved by gold dots. 
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ly use more 
. than five colors in body- 
: brussels. For this reason 
you must be careful to choose 
those which are the most har- 
monious, and practise the com- 
bining and repeating of them to get the 
best results. ‘The arranging of the 
color scheme is what we call “chintz- 
ing” and “planting.” The latter term 
means the placing of the five tints to 
represent the five frames. Four of 
these may be in plain or solid colors, 
and the fifth may be “chintzed” or 
blended in a succession of shades in 
isolated portions of the pattern. You 
will see that this means that the threads 
of your warp will represent stripes of color, and one 
of the main objects in designing must be to break 
up and do away with the effect of stiff lines of color 
dominating your pattern. lor instance, you bring 
into use this dark brown to shade the petal of this 
golden-brown flower. ‘The effect of a straight stripe 
of color is very apparent. But throw across the dark 
color some stamens of the blossom, or veining of a 
leaf, and you break up the distinct dividing line, 
and divert the attention. from the solid mass of 
shadow. You can carry out the same principle in 
little vines and tendrils, if you are doing a running 
floral design. ‘There are two hundred and fifty-six 
spools to the five frame body-brussels; so you see 
your pattern will be two hundred and fifty-six threads 
wide, and each one of these little spaces on the design 
paper will represent a thread. You need to do only 
enough of the pattern to convey a good idea of what 
it will be when finished. It is best to begin with very 
simple or geometrical figures till you understand 
somewhat the limitations of this branch of design. 
When you begin to make patterns to sell, you will 
find that the floral or conventional are most market- 
able. While the skilful combination of tints is a very 
necessary part of the knowledge of a designer, if you 
have not been entirely successful in this, and your 
design is otherwise pleasing, it will still stand a chance 
of acceptance, as there is always a colorist in all large 
manufacturing firms whose business it is to arrange 
the tints of the designs, and he may not use the colors 
you submit at all, but instead may make three or 
four different combinations of his own from the one 
design. : 

It would be best always to work on design ,paper 
when making patterns for carpets. You then have in 
mind the number of threads you will use, and how 
many times the design you intend to reproduce will 
repeat within the required width. In tapestry carpets 
you do not have to think of color limitations, but may 
use as many tints as you wish. 

Before beginning to design you should be a careful, 
accurate draughtsman. Everything, from a cobble- 
stone to a ship, that you draw conscientiously, will 
help you. It is the education of your eye and hand 
to do truthful, exact work, that is of most account. 
You should familiarize yourself with floral forms, and 
the more flowers you learn to draw well, the better. 
Much also can be learned from seaweeds and shells. 
In the latter the beautiful curves and convolutions are 
good lessons in design. Seaweeds when mounted on 
a bit of cardboard will give you most graceful ar- 
rangements of lines. You could repeat these curves 
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and convolutions in combinations of almost infinite 
variety. 

If you want to be a first-class designer, or if you 
intend to fill a responsible position in a large manu- 
factory, you should thoroughly understand the blend- 
ing of colors. It is a good idea to have blocks or bits 
of paper painted in different tints, and to practice 
combjning these so as to get a practical knowledge of 
how one color affects another. You will find in this 
way that some colors are so strong and self-asserting 
that the merest dash of such a tint is enough to leaven 
the whole, and that more than a dash makes the de- 
sign crude or staring. For instance, in a very green 
landscape a slight touch of pure red is agreeable; but 
if one side of a large barn were to. present a space ol 
vermilion, you would see nothing but the barn. One 
small speck of the positive, assertive red is enough to 
balance all the green in the picture. In experiment- 
ing with your blocks of color you can get the pro- 
portions of strength in tints; you can see how some 
colors modify and tone down and how, again, others 
are made brilliant and pleasing by certain qual- 
ities in their neighbors. Well-known principles run 
through all these combinations, but you will be a 
great deal more likely to remember the formulas after 
you have seen the truth of them practically demon- 
strated by actual experiments made by yourself, and 
to appreciate the knowledge acquired. 

The arrangement of color in carpet designs is much 
more of a problem now than it was some years ago. 
Color is more subdued, and harmony rather than 
startling effect is demanded. In designs which you 
submit for inspection, you would better err in having 
your tints too subdued rather than too bright. In 
the latter case any lack of harmony will result in a 
glaring crudity which would not be so apparent in the 
quieter tones. The beauty of the lines and forms of 
the pattern might not be so quickly noticeable if the 
colors at once forced themselves on you as offensive. 
On the other hand, if the scale of colors is quiet, even 
though they may not be just what the manufacturer 
wants, if he is discerning, and he generally is, he can 
tell at once if he can use the pattern, and he may say: 
“That’s a good thing. I can make that in 795,” or 
some other combination of tints which he has found 
satisfactory. 

If you want to dispose of a design, don’t go to the 
head designer of a factory, but go to the manager. 
Don’t come down in your prices. For a good design 
for a brussels carpet, with border, you ought to get 
twenty-five dollars, and for a simple design of small 
figures, without border, ten dollars. I only mention 
these figures as giving a rough estimate for the work 
of beginners. An experienced designer may get one 
hundred dollars or more for his pattern if it is very 
desirable. There is no set price on this work. It 
depends very much on its merit, and you will of course 
get all you can if you are business-like. Women 
ought to make good designers. They have a better 
perception of color than men. What they have here- 
tofore lacked is the vigor and strength, and the broad 
way of looking at things, which is natural to men. 
The paths which are now opening up to women, the 
educational advantages which they enjoy, and the 
trend of public opinion will remedy this, if indeed it 
has not already to a large extent. Opportunities in 
this field were never better. 

Keep your eyes open for hints or suggestions every- 
where. When you pass a shop window and see at- 
tractive designs in silk or cotton dress goods, you 
may catch sight of a blossom or spray or geometrical 
figure that you can use in some new combination of 
your own in a carpet. A trailing spray of orchids in 
a florist’s window, a bit of wood-carving in a furniture- 
dealer’s, some stone-work over a window, a piece of 
lace on a gown—all these may offer suggestions. that 

















will prove valuable either in actual-use or in leading 
up to something else. You must cultivate the ob- 
serving faculty along with the use of your fingers, and 
at the same time study diligently the great principles 
at the bottom of all design. 





STAINED CLASS 


Tue oldest window glass of which we know belongs 
to the fourth century A.p. It-is thick, uneven, and 
slightly greenish in color. Leaded glass, of various 
tones, forming patterns, was used in Roman churches 
of the ninth century. Step by step other colors were 
added, and this led to the.invention of windows which 
were veritable mosaics. To these were applied, in 
the eleventh century, outlines and shadows in black 
or brown enamel. The artist in stained glass had then 
at his disposal all the essential means for the produc- 
tion of effective figure-work. Curious details of the 
practice of the ancient worker in stained glass are 
given in a celebrated treatise by the monk Theophilus. 
The glazier’s diamond was unknown, and a hot iron 
was used for cutting, or rather, fracturing the glass. 
A temporary kiln was built for each lot of glass to 
be fired. The old makers had but few colors. Their 
fine dark blue was at first made with fragments of an- 
tique Roman glass vessels. They had copper and iron 
reds, a good, dull yellow, a purple from manganese, 
and somewhat later, a green, probably from oxide of 
chromium. None of these colors were perfectly even, 
which was an advantage, for each piece of glass had 
some variety and play of color. They did not know 
how to make glass in large sheets, which also was in 
their favor, for such strong colors should not be used 
over large spaces. A general harmonious tone is to 
be got in glass, as it is in impressionist painting, by 
making a mosaic of bright color in small spaces. 

In another way, their inability to produce large 
sheets of glass had a no less happy effect. It neces- 
sitated the multiplication of lead lines. Each piece of 
glass that enters into the composition of a stained- 
glass window is held tq the other pieces next it by 
grooved leads, which are soldered together. The 
smaller the pieces of glass the more numerous the 
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leads, and the 
network of 
dark lines 
thus_ intro- 
duced tended 
to tone down 
any _ garish- 
ness of color 
that there still 
might be. We 
may say that 
ignorance is bliss in the case of the 
ancient glass-stainers. But success is 
never wholly due to ignorance, and 
there is abundant evidence that lead 
lines were multiplied of choice. Partly, 
this was in order to give an appearance 
of construction to the window. It was 
to form part of an architectural whole, 
and the designers in this, at least, less 
ignorant than most moderns, decided 
to keep their work thoroughly in har- 
mony with its surroundings. Accord- 
ingly most of the medizval windows are largely filled 
with glass and lead tracery, following the forms of 
Gothic architecture, but in a lighter and freer manner. 














BACKGROUNDS 


Tue English painter Storey held some strong 
opinions on the “false” system of drawing which is 
encouraged in many art schools. The point is that 
drawings, whether from the antique or from life, al- 
though generally well outlined and shaded with the 
greatest care, have nothing but staring white paper 
as a background. He says truly: “It is not only false, 
but is essentially inartistic, and to those who really 
are artists and have any feeling for color and effect, 
it must be almost as painful as it is a laborious task. 
The system of drawing on gray paper with black and 
white chalk, as adopted in the French ateliers and by 
the great masters, is right, and is also easier and 
takes less time: two other great advantages, for the 
art student has so much to learn that he has no time 
to lose. Even a black ground is preferable to a white 
one, although that is not quite true; but it is highly 
decorative, as shown in the wall paintings found at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. In these, the shadows 
melt into the dark ground, and the light portions tell 
out with the greatest amount of force. The eye is 
satisfied; and the result is, that the work impresses 
us with its unity and grace, and possesses that quality 
of repose and completeness which is so necessary to 
good art. But a figure highly shaded, with a white 
background, or rather,-no background, is at once de- 
structive of this quality; the shaded side coming in 
sharp contact with white gives hardness, and not 
roundness. And what can be the value of the lights 
on the figure when they are opposed to such a-mass 
of white all round it? The result is that the whole 
thing is cut up, and is as fidgeting to the eye as it is 
out of harmony both with truth and the artistic 
feeling. 





It is worth noting that before plaster was invented 
ceilings were finished by trusses that supported the 
roof, extending down the room, and that the panels 
in ceilings were covered with canvas that was deco- 
rated. What we term stiles really represent those 
beams or trusses. When plaster came into use the 
kind of work was flat work, consisting of bands of 
color edged up with white, black or gold, the raised 
work being mostly figures, scrolls, monograms and 
coats of arms. 
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HINTS FOR BECINNERS 





NOTWITHSTANDING obstacles, that, after all, are 
pretty sure to assail one in any undertaking, it is un- 
deniably a fact that very pleasing effects may be ob- 
tained in china painting by one who might be utterly 
unsuccessful in some other branch of art. The ques- 
tion of design alone is an important one. Be the 
decoration ever so simple, it may be positively inap- 
propriate for the piece selected, and not the finest 
execution or most beautiful coloring will make the 
whole harmonious. 

The beginner’ should select a very simple shape for 
the first object of attack, such as a tile, a tray, or a 
plate. These, on account of their size, are easily man- 
aged, and can be placed upon a small table easel, and 
so painted without much trouble. 

Have everything as comfortable as possible, from a 
comfortable chair to a strong, perfectly steady table. 
Do not work in too bright a light, as a glare only 
tries the eyes unnecessarily. Above all, keep as erect 
as possible while painting, for bent head and drooping 
shoulders soon weary one. Do not be too ambitious, 
although one often learns most through mistakes and 
by finding out what cannot be done successfully. 

A great variety of designs may be based on a very 
simple flower. For instance, the daisy, or the aster, 
which just now is abundant along the country roads, 
affords a charming motive for the begifner, and can 
be used very effectively in many ways. Great pains 
should be taken with the drawing, for very little can 
be left to the imagination in china painting; and so 
what might be termed a “delightful shadowy effect” 
in water colors would only seem the result of careless- 
ness and ignorance if applied to china. 

Out of this feeling has grown the definite outline 
so often seen in modern keramic decoration. This 
treatment is decidedly decorative; but, like any good 
thing, it may be carried to excess. In a purely con- 
ventional design it may afford a suitable finish; but 
it is certainly inartistic, when painting flowers in their 
natural colors and as nearly natural in arrangement 
as may be permissible from the “decorative” point of 
view, to finish every leaf and petal with a rigid 
outline. 

In a simple, conventional treatment this outline is 
often very effective, and if neatly applied sometimes 
gives a feeling of strength to what, on the whole, 
may be rather a feeble effort. But, on the other hand, 
good work is often spoiled when the decorator comes 
to the outlining. Unsteady fingers may increase the 
difficulty ; in this case, a mahl-stick will be found most 
useful. Practice and patience are indispensable for 
the proper use of our materials. Each one of us is 
apt to have a method of her own; but if the result is 
good, one need not find fault with the manner of 
working. 
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If one has originality, that in itself adds greatly to 
the pleasure of painting. Next to this is the talent 
for adapting stray bits of designs that please us. One 
so gifted will often get a valuable suggestion from the 
most unpromising sources—perhaps a scroll in the 
wall paper of carpet, or the cover of a book. 

Before undertaking an elaborate design of flowers 
the student would do much better if he made a very 
careful study from nature, but arranged in the same 
manner. In fact, this rule might very well apply to 
any flower attempted. You will never be able to suc- 
cessfully paint a flower with which you are not thor- 
oughly acquainted. Never bé afraid to thoroughly 
blend one color into another. If the first attempt to 
do this proves unsuccessful, wipe it off, and try again 
until you feel that you have interpreted to the best of 
your ability your conception of the subject you are 
endeavoring to paint. 

No one can be expected to do better than his in- 
dividual understanding permits, but he should so 
nearly approach his ideal that he himself is satisfied 
that he can do no better. Never be content to say, 
“T can do better that that, but it is done, and must 
suffice for this time.” Be your own severest critic, 
and never expect a harsh world to approve that which 
you yourself cannot sanction. Be more merciful in 
your criticism of others than in your criticism of your 
own work. One great advantage to the amateur 
china painter is that china will bear a great deal of 
washing. Never fire a poor or careless piece of work. 
I have heard masters in the keramic art criticised for 
having rubbed out their own work. One of the proofs 
of a great artist is the possession of the ability to 
see his own mistakes and the courage to remove them. 

China painters, or those who wish to become china 
painters, are the most credulous lot imaginable—they 
buy such quantities of superfluous materials, often be- 
cause it has been recommended to them. This ‘is so 
regarding gold also. Amateurs waste enough gold 
every year to keep a whole factory going! 

First of all, buy the best gold, and select that which 
has not much oil in it. It is easy enough to add it if 
necessary. Then if your piece of china has to be fired 
twice, cover your handles with a thin wash of gold; 
then for the next fire add another thin wash. This 
will be more economical than using the gold heavily 
for one firing, for amateurs usually put the gold on 
much too thickly, excepting in instances where there 
is so little gold in the mixture and so much oil that 
a bfistered effect is the result. 

Gold can also be bought in powder form. When 
using it, add to every pennyweight three drops of 
Dresden Thick Oil and three of tar oil, with enough 
turpentine to make it flow from the brush easily. 

When larger surfaces are to be covered, you may 
add a little more oil, if the gold dries before it is 
blended. 
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I would advise using a square shader (No. 8) for 
covering handles or large surfaces, and always rinse 
the gold out of it on your palette, and put it away 
flattened out square, not rolled into a point. This 
brush is a great favorite of mine, and pupils think 
there is a special charm about it. There is; but the 
reason is that it is always put away very flat, ready 
for use next time. This may seem unimportant, but, 
on the contrary, you will save your gold by using it. 

There will be occasions when only one firing for 
paste and gold seems necessary. I frequently do this, 
but I am careful that my paste is quite dry, and I 
then use less oil in the gold. It is more a question of 
oil than anything else. But any of these cheap mix- 
tures of gold, where there is more oil than metal, will 
only “stew” with the paste, causing both to brush 
right off the china after the firing. That is what I 
mean when I speak of the necessity of thoroughly 
understanding your material. 

For table service, there is no more beautiful decora- 
tion than gold and enamel. One tires less of it, and 
even a beginner can make something beautiful and 
useful right at once by using simple designs. 

If we are in search of new motives, we may find in 
the vegetable garden plenty of material that will con- 
ventionalize admirably. Peas and beans are in many 
varieties, and the wild members of these families are 
often of beautiful growth. A potato blossom would 
be recognized by very few, and if it were not for the 
unpleasant association, the blossom of the onion and 
chives would rank with the favorites of the flower 
garden. I would not advise painting ears of corn or 
beet-root and carrots, although they each have a cer- 
tain beauty of their own. But the leaf and blossom 
of the cucumber and gourd are even more effective 
than the strawberry and other small fruits, to which 
no one objects. 

On vases and lamps and articles of similar form 
the designs should be so arranged that the eye can 
take in the story at a glance; we may turn it to see 
other parts, but not to take in its meaning. It is not 
absolutely necessary to decorate a rose-bowl with 
roses. In fact, it is rather a piece of presumption to 
do so, when we purpose bringing the work in com- 
petition with nature. Picture-frames should suit ihe 
heads they hold. The portly form of a substantial 
financier does not look well in a wreath of forget-me- 
nots or lilies of the valley, even though they be the 
flower of my lady’s choice. 





PAINTING OUT OF DOORS 





A LANDSCAPE seen in sunlight presents greater at- 
traction than the same subject seen under a gray sky. 
The eye is attracted by the sharp contrast of brilliant 
light and deep shadow, compared with which a gray 
day effect would to the untutored eye be monotonous 
and tame. The novice not unfrequently thinks that, 
owing to the strongly marked masses of sunlight and 
shadow, an effect of sunlight will not be so very diffi- 
cult to paint. Some of the difficulties he knows noth- 
ing of, and those which he does know and would be 
expected to remember slip from his mind until, after 
working a short time, he notices that the shadows 
are constantly shifting, making it necessary to work 
with great rapidity. 

' Before touching paint to the canvas the subject 
should be studied, the values compared, and the colors 
decided uporr; in fact, the sketch should be painted 
mentally, so that it will become, in so far as possible, 
one’s very own. When a person has become accus- 
tomed to this practice, he will be less troubled by the 
shadows moving and changing form. But if he starts 
to paint without first getting a good general idea of 
the subject, the fleeting shadows, together with the 
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change of light, will soon render him helpless; or, 
again, the change may even not be noted, and, in 
consequence, a serious blunder will be made. There 
being such a decided division between sunlight and 
shadow, .it will be as well here to consider each by 
itself (though when it comes to actual painting this 
cannot be done, as each depends upon the other for 
existence). 

The shadows on a sunny day are cool. They gen- 
erally suggest to one a violet or gray, but not blue. 
When compared with the sky (which is always blue 
on a sunny day), it will be found that the shadows are 
something quite other than blue. However, owing to 
the effect of the sky upon the landscape, the upper 
surfaces will be the coolest, while on the under planes 





DECORATION FOR A VASE (FRENCH WORK) 


will be found warm reflections, thrown back from the 
sunlit surfaces beneath. These warm reflections are 
of great importance, and should be studied with much 
care. A shadow without warm reflections will never 
suggest sunlight, while, when proper attention has 
been paid to the reflections, the shadow alone will tell 
that the sunlight is near by. Care must be taken that 
reflections do not disturb the shadow; owing to the 
warmth of color they may appear at a glance lighter 
than they are; the real difference is more a matter of 
warm and cold color than of light and dark. If this 
be remembered, the shadow will not be broken up by 
the reflections. Having considered the shadow, the 
sunlit masses must have their share of attention. 
Looking over a landscape upon which the sunshine 
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plays, one is impressed with light and warmth; of 
how little account everything else seems as compared 
with these two qualities. These, then, are the qual- 
ities for which one must work. Sunlight is always 
warm in color, and lends warmth to each object on 
which it rests. Besides being warm, the sunlit masses 
are simple, and must be painted so if one would have 
his canvas appear sunny, for detail is not seen in sun- 
light, and when insisted upon, as it sometimes is, will 
spoil the sketch by taking from it all effect of sun- 
light. The reason of this is that breaking the sun- 
light with detail causes the shadow masses to lose 
their force, so that the light and shadow do not stand 
opposed to each other as they should. Whatever de- 
tail is noticeable will be found in the shadow, and here 
it must. be studied and painted in order to explain 
the sunlight. Care should be taken here, again, not 
to exaggerate the detail in shadow; it must form a 
part of the shadow, and not stand out from it. There 
is a great temptation to exaggerate the shadows, 
hoping thereby to obtain an effect of sunlight. The 
shadows are in reality not so dark as one is at the 
first glance led to believe. They appear dark for twa 
reasons: First, because they are cool in color, and, 
second, owing to the fact that they come directly 
against the bright sunlight. When shadows are being 
painted this should be remembered, for if the edges 
be well studied, and painted against the sunlight, in- 
stead of running out and fading off into it in an un- 
certain, indefinite way, it will no longer be considered 
necessary to paint the shadows dark in order to create 
sunlight. 

Another thing to be remembered is that the degree 
of warmth in the color of sunlit parts will depend upon 
the relative position of the sun to those parts. Look- 
ing at a landscape with the sun behind you, the sunny 
portions will appear much grayer and cooler than 
when the sun falls on the landscape from one side. 
This will be very quickly noticed if, after looking 
directly away from the sun, you turn until facing it; 
you will see that the grass and foliage and whatever 
is translucent is much grayer when the sunlight falls 
directly upon it than when it falls obliquely; tor the 
sunlight coming from the side will shine through at 
least some of the grass, giving it a yellow tone, while 
when one looks directly away from the sun he notices 
the effect of the cold sky, which throws light upon 
and gives more or less of its color to the upper planes. 
This sky reflection is very noticeable on the upper 
planes of glossy leaves, where it sometimes appears 
almost white. Who that has seen a poplar-tree has 
not remarked the glistening lights, and perhaps won- 
dered in passing what occasioned them? Sky reflec- 
tion and nothing else. It is a good thing for the 
student to try to account for the effects he notices, 
because in so doing he will understand exactly what 
it is he is trying to paint, and the knowledge will help 
him on to better and more important work. There 
is no “dumb luck” in painting. 





CHEQUERED veins and splashes, imitation of those 
of marble, are produced on enamelled slate by pouring 
pigments in oil on water confined in a tank, lifting 
from the bottom of the tank the slate to be orna- 
mented and which receives the floating vagaries of 
form on its surface. In coloring or painting marble, 
which has been previously slightly heated, the follow- 
ing preparations are suitable for the production of the 
colors named: Blue—alkaline indigo blue, or turn- 
sole with alkali. Red—dragon’s blood in spirits of 
wine. Yellow—gamboge in spirits of wine. Gold 
color—sal-ammoniac, sulphate of zinc and verdigris, 
equal parts. Green—sap green in spirits of potash. 
Brown—tincture of logwood. Crimson—alganet root 
in turpentine. These colors may be used for veining, 
according to taste. 
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A PLEA FOR HONEST WORK 


SEAUTY has its root far below the surface of things 
and would seem to be inseparable from considera- 
tions of integrity and genuineness, says Douglas Volk 
in an article in The Ethical Record. How in fact it 
can exist except as an expression of honest intention. 
it is difficult to perceive. We are very apt to look 
upon the element of beauty as we see it attempted in 
the fashioning of our houses, clothes, furniture, or 
public buildings, as being a sort of sugar-coating, or 
surface embellishment. Thus it happens, very pos- 
sibly, that we have the term “applied art,” a term sug- 
gestive somehow of superficiality and* glue. But 

seauty is organic. To my mind it is not alone a 
quality in itself, it is also and chiefly an evidence of 
motive. When a thing is honestly, purposefully and 
joyously done, it of necessity contains the first essen- 
tials of beauty. 

It is this evidence of rightful motive in any object 
of hand make, or any production of the mind, that 
we really enjoy. For it might be said that beauty is 
the stamp of approval which is somehow placed on an 
honest effort, while ugliness is indicative of wrong- 
ful methods. 

Beauty should be to Religion the manifest evidence 
of its very life. Superficiality in the art employed 
would argue a like weakness in religious convictions, 
and whether art is enlisted in the service of religion, 
the state or the home, it is an unfailing indicator of the 
true aspirations actuating either institution. This is 
why we enjoy visiting many of those old churches of 
Italy, where we see evidence that the people were con- 
tent to have their convictions and ideals expressed 
through the art which they found available. Some- 
times this art is naive and crude, but it is always 
sincere, always genuine, and generally beautiful. 

Honesty and beauty, indeed, are so closely allied 
that one seems impossible without the other. At the 
foundation-this whole matter seems to be, as I have 
said, a moral question. For art is not the handmaiden 
of luxury; it is an evidence of worthy intention, an 
expression of some emotion, or impression, or, it may 
be, a record of achievement. The art that lives, the 
art that Religion has always enlisted in her service, 
has its root in the longing of man to express the sense 
of the reality of his life and emotions. 

All the art of the past, whether ornamental or 
heroic, was produced by men who had something to 
say, some convictions to perpetuate. Even an Orien- 
tal rug is covered with a pattern made up largely of 
signs, symbols, and charming forms that are full of 
religious meaning to the people who make them. To 
us, these creations may be beautiful to look upon, 
but their significance is as a closed book. 

It is this genuineness, when we perceive it in any- 
thing, which gives it a value. Consequently anything 
which is an imitation, or which lacks this evidence of 
being the result of care, is a disappointment, and no 
matter how nearly it may approach in superficial 
aspect to the genuine product, it cannot be called a 
thing of beauty or a work of art in the true sense. 
Hence the mass of machine-made imitations which we 
encounter to-day at every turn, and which gives to 
our streets and homes an aspect of garish cheapness, 
is the stamp, I fear, of somewhat demoralized condi- 
tions. It really seems as if sham and make-believe 
characterized our modern times. It is appalling how 
this element of counterfeiting is creeping into all de-- 
partments of our social life. Once the door is open, 
fraud of every kind enters boldly, bringing in its train 
not only false wares, but adulterated food and ma- 
terials of all kinds. The most discouraging feature 
of it all is that we look upon this startling condition 
with such complacency, doubtful methods being 
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counted excusable because practised in the name of 
business. 

So it happens, I am afraid, that the industrial 
forces at work are not so much concerned with the 
problem of how to make things good as they are 
with how to make them plentiful. Men are generally 
less occupied with the ways and means of producing 
articles of genuine worth than they are with devising 
expedients for making imitations pass for the real 
thing. Because of the ease with which these articles 
are procured in quantities, a great proportion of the 
houses of both the rich and the poor are filled with 
make-believe wares and furnishings. Many a lady 
who would scorn to wear false lace, or jewelry, or use 
spurious silverware on her table, will close her eyes 
to the fact that much that she has in her house is an 
obvious counterfeit, not to be disguised by the layer 
of varnish, gold leaf, or satin finish that may give it 
a glittering surface. So the charm of reality, or gen- 
uine comfort, of fine taste, is fast disappearing from 
our homes, or rather from our flats—these awful flats! 
We must be content now in most cases with ginger- 
bread ornament, with flimsy construction, and flashy 
embellishment. 

There appear to be two great forces at work in the 
social world, one ranged on the side of original pro- 
duction, whose devotees care more for the quality and 
character of their creations and actions, than for 
financial gain. The other force has for its adherents 
those chiefly concerned in the making of profit, and 
in the accumulating of wealth. This element is largely 
engaged in exchanging and selling the products of the 
first-named class, or in imitating original production 
by aid of the machine. Urged forward by this ten- 
dency, our boasted modern progress seems to be 
largely in the direction of size, bulk and rapidity. 
Veneer and superficiality are crowding beauty and 
true achievement to one side. The fierce strife for 
wealth, with the attendant love of glitter and display, 
is dulling the finer sense of man’s nature. Not until 
all these vast buildings, bridges, tunnels, monuments, 
and engines of war and commerce express something 
more noble than the love of gain, shall we enter on an 
age of progress in the true sense. 

In truth, this whole matter reduces itself to a ques- 
tion of motive, for a worthy motive should actuate 
the production of everything. The machine is but 
an incident of the problem, and is being considered 
here chiefly as it affects the element of beauty and 
genuineness. There can be no objection to its use 
wherever it furthers a worthy purpose, produces a 
result just as good as human effort can make it, or 
where it degrades no human being to its level. But it 
should at least come under strong suspicion whenever 
it is employed solely with a view to the profit it makes. 

Now I have suggested that there is no department 
of life that is not affected by the mechanical, short-cut 
spirit of the age. One of the institutions where this 
tendency is most apparent in its workings is the public 
school. Here, of all places where the child should get 
the true impression of what constitutes honesty, gen- 
uineness, and beauty, methods are forced upon him 
_ which destroy at the outset all sense of what worthy 

effort means. I refer particularly to the so-called 
art work. Only in noteworthy instances is the 
pupil taught to produce a genuine or real piece of 
handiwork, but instead he is given a lot of meaning- 
less art exercises to work out, and is furnished at 
- once with all sorts of mechanical devices to make his 
work accurate. Differentiation, variety, spontaneity, 
are unknown principles, the highest aim seeming to 
be to force the children to imitate the formal accuracy 
of the machine. What art is there in drawing a circle 
with a pair of dividers, or a straight line with a ruler? 
The child is learning to make shams already! 

In many instances designs or patterns are cut out 
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of a piece of paper, and then aimlessly repeated. If 
a rug pattern is being worked out, the design is traced 
on the four corners of a square, with the result that 
no corner differs in any respect from the others. This 
is contrary to the very first essentials of design, 

That the value of hand work is tacitly admitted by 
school authorities, and the necessity for it recognized, 
is evident in the introduction of manual training into 
the school, but in most cases the principle, as far as 
real hand work is concerned, is but feebly put in prac- 
tise, and the work done rises no higher than the plane 
occupied by the machine. 

Certainly in the art room children should be engaged 
only in the making of real things, organically right, 
inside and out. It matters not how simple the prob- 
lem, how apparently crude the results. We should be 
satisfied if we implant in the child’s mind the lesson of 
integrity, and instil in him at the very start a con- 
tempt for short-cut methods and mechanical shams. 
Everything that the machine has touched, as well as 
every mechanical object and device, should be ban- 
ished from the art-room. If this imposes limitations 
upon the work, let us welcome them, for limited ma- 
terial and conditions are valuable elements in art. 

What can be done to counteract the tendency and 
evils of the machine indeed seems an unsolvable prob- 
lem. But, though the machine may have come to 
stay, it does not follow that the motive now guiding 
it is by any means an unalterable one, and it lies 
within the power of every one to do something 
towards bringing about a nobler state of affairs. One 
thing we have to do is to scrutinize more carefully 
what is offered us; look closely at our sweat-shop 
clothes, our varnished furniture, chilling fire-places, 
flimsy books, cheap prints, tawdry frames, imitation 
carpets, garish china, stamped tableware, and all the 
countless things we use. 

Certainly we should all welcome the appearance of 
more beauty in our streets and buildings, for any one 
must realize the need of it, if he but views the hideous 
and endless panorama of tin cornices which stretches 
before him as he looks from the window of an ele- 
vated train. The more persistently we demand that 
our belongings shall be made by hand and under 
humanizing conditions, the sooner shall we restore 
the individual to his rightful place in society, and 
rescue him from the ignominy of mechanical toil. 





THE use of photography by artists is undoubtedly 
common, and within rational bounds it is legitimate. 
It is the abuse of it which is to be condemned. Prop- 
erly employed, there is little danger of photography 
beng used too much by the artist; for artistic percep- 
tion, tact and experience are all necessary to make it 
available in painting. In cases of arrested motion, or 
of a pose difficult for a model to sustain even for a few 
minutes, the value of photographic aid is evident; but 
this does not imply, of course, that the living model 
may, in any case, be dispensed with altogether. In 
the open air, the artist need not be reminded how, by 
means of camera and lens, he may be saved valuable 
time, and how his memory may be refreshed for the 
future working up of his rough sketches. Let him, by 
all means, if he desires to do so, photograph clouds, 
trees and bits of foreground, a flock of sheep or a 
herd of cattle, picturesque costumes and what not— 
not to copy into his pictures, but as memoranda only. 
In portrait painting, it is an excellent plan to bring 
in photography as an aid to get the sitter and his 
friends to decide on the mest familiar and natural- 
looking pose. In-a trip abroad the camera will be 
found of the greatest value, especially if the time 
allowed for certain places is limited. Such photc- 
graphs, especially if accompanied by color notes and 
other memoranda, will furnish the artist with innum- 
erable suggestions for pictures on his return home, 
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Tarry Tuou Titt I Come by George Croly, 
with an introduction by General Lew Wallace. 
A historical novel, dealing with the momentous 
events that occurred, chiefly in Palestine, from 
the time of the crucifixion to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It reveals the struggles between 
the Romans and the Jews, which finally ended 
in the overthrow of the Jewish nation. The 
story is replete with Oriental charm and rich- 
ness, and the character drawing is marvellous. 
The author has portrayed with much vividness 
the events that convulsed Rome and destroyed 
Jerusalem in the early days of Christianity. 
General Lew Wallace (author of Ben Hur) says 
in his introductory: “In my judgment, the six 
greatest English novels are Ivanhoe, The Last 
of the Barons, the Tale of Two Cities, Jane 
Eyre, Hypatia and this romance of Croly’s.” 
The book is capitally illustrated by Thure de 
Thulstrup, with a frontispiece in colors, and six- 
teen full page drawings. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


$1.40.) 


Jack Raymonp by E. L. Voynick. The author 
of this remarkably clever story, which treats on 
a subject that is almost new to fiction, will be 
remembered by her enormously popular work 
(which created a furore both here and abroad) 
entitled “The Gadfly.” In her present story 
she again displays a marked dramatic ability, 
and a keen insight into character. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $1.50.) 





Tue CAREER OF A Beauty by John Strange 
Winter. Young ladies who read the works of 
this ever popular writer with so much avidity 
will revel in a new sensation when they read 
this latest novel, which touches on the occultism 
or sixth sense. The subtitle “A Woman, Her 
Soul, and Two Soldiers,” gives us a very good 
idea of the plot, and the book is altogether fas- 
cinating and. unusual. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 


$1.25.) 


FAMILIAR FLowERS OF FIELD AND GARDEN by 
F. Schuyler Mathews. With twelve orthochro- 
matic photographs of charactertistic flowers by 
L. W. Brownell, and over two hundred drawings 
by the author. Designers, whether it be for 
wood carving, china painting, etc., will welcome 
this interesting book which tells in so enter- 
taining a fashion about the familiar wild flowers, 
which alas! are not as familiar as they ought to 
be amongst those people whose lives are spent 
in towns and cities. Mr. Mathews does his work 
in a very thorough manner, for he not only 
gives the months of the year in which the dif- 
ferent flowers he talks about are in bloom, but 
he also adds a systematical index of the names, 
colors and localities of familiar flowers of the 
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United States, including a floral calendar. The 
drawings are exceedingly good. (Appleton & 
Co., $1.40.) 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES by F. 
Schuyler Mathews. One has no idea how fas- 
cinating is the study of a leaf until they peruse 
Mr. Mathews’ book on the subject, and as 
his discourse is in simple, easily understood 
language, it can readily be seen how valuable an 
addition it makes to the library of the student. 
There are no less than twelve full page pictures 
of trees in colors, and over two hundred draw- 
ings from nature by the author, who gives not 
only the botanical name and habitation of each 
tree, but in addition a record of the precise 
character and color of its leafage. An index 
is added at the end of the book. (Appleton & 
Co., $1.75.) 

In Deke Abyss by George Ahnet, translated 
by Fred Rothwell, B.A. An absorbing novel 
of love and intrigue, the scenes of which 
are laid in London, Paris and elsewhere. Most 
of the characters are typical of French life, gay 
and grave. A principle is enunciated at the 
beginning of the book: the fallibility of human 
judgment “even in those whose profession it is 
to pass sentence, and who are consequently in a 
position to boast of special experience,” thus the 
possibility of legal error. The plot of the story 
reveals a sensational instance of such legal 
error and the reader is taken through many 
stirring events, and made to share in many 
strong emotions. Those persons who have read 
the author’s famous novel, “The Ironmaster,” 
will appreciate the treat provided in this, his 
latest novel. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1.20..) 











Tue Wispom or Esau by R. L. Anthwaite 
and C. H. Chomley. A most fascinating book 
is this the two writers have given us, descriptive 
of life in Australia. One of the most thrilling 
chapters is that in which occurs a terrible bush 
fire; the description of its steady advance, and 
the almost superhuman efforts of the hero’s 
family and friends to escape from it to a haven 
of shelter is given with a realism that is posi- 
tively startling. It is quite impossible to lay 
the book down until the last chapter is reached, 
so interesting are its contents. (Cassell & Co., 
Limited, $1.25.) 

THE TRIBULATIONS OF A PRINCESS by the 
author of “The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 
Illustrated. This is the anonymous. autobiog- 
raphy of the author of “The Martyrdom of an 
Empress.” In this fascinating story—for the 
book is written in narrative form—we -have the 
genuine experiences of a spirited woman of 
quality on the Continent. “The spirit of ad- 
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venture was strong in me in those days,” she 
confesses. And the recital bears out this candor. 
Fancy a woman, young, attractive, distin- 
guished, visiting her childhood’s friend, the 
Czar of all the Russias, for the purpose of ask- 
ing him to pardon a Nihilist—a Siberian exile 
whom she believes unjustly convicted. At the 
station, she is met by an imperial sleigh drawn 
by three magnificent black horses. At the 
palace, the gendarmes in blue uniforms and tall 
patent-leather boots, and the chevalier-guards, 
with their white uniforms and eagle-crested 
helmets, are stationed in picturesque groups. 
She is soon admitted alone to the presence of 
the Czar, who greets her kindly, but grows 
stern when she pleads the cause of the supposed 
Nihilist. “ ‘But you must do something, Sire,’ 
cried I, now quite beside myself. ‘Must?’ said 
the autocrat, drawing himself up and gazing at 
me with rising anger.’” Howeveis by tact and 
persuasion, she wins her cause, and with the 
same dash and pluck starts out with the Czar’s 
passports and a few men attendants over the 
frozen Siberian plains to rescue the “convict.” 
Perhaps her bravery is partially the outcome of 
a strange fact in her history—that she was 
taught to regard herself as a boy until her ninth 
year. She was passionately devoted to her 
father but of her mother, a queenly beauty, she 
was afraid. When she was just past fifteen she 
was made to-marry a personage of dubious 
morals, twenty-one years older than herself. He 
was killed in a duel when his wife was but 
twenty-one. Much of her career was passed in 
chateaux and amidst the excitements and in- 
trigues of court life, and she describes, with the 
intimate touch of knowledge, many living royal 
characters. The book will doubtless excite great 
interest, both here and abroad. (Harper & 
Brothers, $2.25.) 





Jutetty, A Story or Otp Kentucky by Lucy 
Cleaver McElroy. No book of recent years has 
aroused more interest, in advance of publica- 
tion, than this Kentucky tale. 

James Lane Allen has described the Blue 
Grass Country and John Fox, Jr., has depicted 
the Kentucky mountains, but no author has be- 
fore invaded the “Pennyrile” district. It is a 
magical region, full of caves and ponds, and the 
people are genuine sons of the soil. They are 
full of prejudices, and yet hospitable to the last 
degree. “Juletty” is a beautiful girl, who has 
managed to achieve an education considerably 
above that of her own class. The grandfather 
of the hero is a distinct type in fiction: big and 
generous, quick tempered, but tender as a child. 
He is wonderfully drawn. The characters are 
not numerous, but they are all distinct. 
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The story is all out of doors. It has unity of 
action; incident leads to incident, and it is 
thoroughly dramatic from the start—where a 
moonshiner: shoots a revenue officer—to the 
iinish—where sentence is pronounced on an 

licit distiller. One chapter in the book deals 
with the battle of Lebanon, which is- a hitherto 
inwritten bit of history, and the death and 
burial of gallant young Tom Morgan is graphic- 

lly told. The other chapters are confined to 
Rich Pond and the neighborhood, near Bowling 
Green; there is a specially thrilling scene on the 
|.ouisville and Nashville railway, near that city. 
It is a life-and-death race between a Cannon-Ball 
train and a man and woman on a pair of 
thoroughbred Kentucky saddlers. There is a fox 
hunt, in which you fancy you hear the baying of 
the hounds, and a startling cave experience. 
rhere is also a midnight lynching, drawn to very 
life. The book is, in fact, a typical Kentucky 
tory. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50.) 





Our Ferns IN THerR Haunts by Willard 
Nelson Clute. Ferns are so beautiful not only 
is an adornment for our gardens, but also for 
decorative purposes, that it has been a matter 
of regret to us that china painters have not used 
them more freely as a decoration rather than 
the stereotyped rose, pansy and violet we have 
been so long accustomed to see. They are so 
peculiarly graceful and lend themselves delight- 
jully to this class of work. The author has 
given us a very comprehensive work on this 
interesting subject, and in addition to telling 
where each variety of fern may be found, gives 
numberless illustrations in black and white, as 
well as several in color. The book will prove 
a great boon.to the student on Botany, for it 
contains the only illustrated key to the families 
ever printed, and by its aid any species can 
readily be identified. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
2.35. Postpaid.) 
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CRANKISMS by Lisle de Vaux Matthewman. 
In this little book we are treated to a collection 
of satirical aphorisms which are illustrated in 
a highly amusing as well as exceedingly clever 
fashion. For example: “The greater his trouble 
the more a man hugs it to his heart,” the illus- 
tration shows us a man holding a girl in a tight 
embrace. (Henry T. Coates & Co., $1.00.) 


Ir gilding is used sparingly in a decorative 
design in which the pure primaries are present, 
it prevents them from overwhelming secondary 
colors and neutral tints. Gilding, too, imparts 
to decorative work a more elevated character; 
without it many fine mural and ceiling designs 
look insipid. Gold ought to be employed lib- 
erally in the adornment of cornicés. Rich fur- 
niture loses much of its effect if placed in rooms 
where there is no gilding. Gilding is most im- 
posing in an artificial light. Some brilliant 
effects are obtainable by its use in balustrades 
in stair cases, but if positive colors are em- 
ployed, they do not give room for its full con- 
trastive application. 





In medieval times, color rather than relief 
mouldings in nature were the general rule; now 
relief work in embossed paper, papier mache, 
and other materials, has become popular, 
treated with polychromatic coloring. There is 
this in relief work that owing to the natural 
shadows which have a softening effect on tints 
it may be treated as a rule with more vivid 
colorings than paintings on flat surfaces. 
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THE FINISH ON FURNITURE 





W. D.—Rubbing may be corisidered part of 
the finishing process, since it gives to the var- 
nish when laid upon the wood a degree of 
smoothness not otherwise attainable; for by 
the use of the brush alone minute furrows and 
ridges are left upon the plastic surface of the 
varnish, and although good varnish possesses 
in itself a high gloss, the gloss is not nearly so 
agreeable to the eye as the brilliant polish of 
which rubbing is the preliminary. The reduc- 
tion of these ridges and furrows is accomplished 
by means of finely powdered pumice-stone 
moistened with raw linséed oil, applied with a 
piece of haircloth or other coarse and fibrous 
material. For rubbing large flat surfaces the 
haircloth is sometimes folded over a block of 
convenient size, but this is not practicable for 
articles of small size or irregular shape. In rub- 
bing, considerable force must be used, but the 
stroke must be steady, and as long as possible, 
and great care should be taken to rub the sur- 
face uniformly, as in case it is rubbed unevenly 
the varnish is liable to be worn away quite to 
the wood in some places, and the perfect 
smoothness that is the beauty of a good finish 
will thus be impossible. The edges especially 
are liable to be rubbed bare, and should be 
carefully treated. The crevices and hollows of 
carvings are rubbed by means of hard-pointed 
sticks of various convenient sizes. The rubbing 
should be continued until the entire surface ap- 
pears perfectly smooth and free from marks of 
any kind. The surplus pumice-stone and oil 
should all be carefully removed from the sur- 
face by means of rags, and the work may then 
be cleaned up with a little sweet oil well rubbed 
in, and retouched with a cloth slightly dampened 
in alcohol, which serves to remove any remain- 
ing oil from the surface. If the article has 
veneered panels they are now ready for the 
final processes of “polishing” or “flowing,” pro- 
cesses which are thus described by our Amer- 
ican namesake. 

Flowing is the process of giving the work, 
after it has been properly prepared, a coat of 
varnish made expressly for that purpose, called 
flowing varnish. Veneered panels are usually 
finished that way. Some finishers, when the 
body-work is to be dead-finish with flowed 
panels, coat the panels with the same varnish 
—shellac or other—used for the body, and rub 
them with pumice-stone and oil; in fact, up to 
the point of flowing make no difference what- 
ever in the treatment of the body-work and the 
panels. Such treatment is not recommended; 
whatever varnish is used for the body-work, the 
panels should be coated with two or three coats 
of the best rubbing varnish; oil should not be 
used for rubbing, as, if the surface is at all 
greasy, the subsequent coat of flowing varnish 
cannot be evenly laid, therefore water should 
be used with the pumice-stone for rubbing, in 
place of oil. After the rubbing is completed, 
wash off with a sponge, and dry with a chamois 
skin. Let it stand for a day, and after freeing 
the work from all pumice-stone and dust, taking 
it to the flowing-room, which should be clean, 
dry, and free from all drafts of air, apply the 
varnish with a flat brush of suitable width, made 
of badger or fitch hair; lay the varnish on 
smoothly and evenly, leaving no marks of the 
brush. The quicker the varnish is put on; and 
the less it is worked, the better it will look. Let 
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it stand in the room until it is hard enough to 
handle. Upholstered work should not be flowed 
until it comes from the hands of the upholsterer 
and is ready for the warerooms. 

Varnish polishing is used when it is de- 
sired to give to the work a bright lustre, differ- 
ing from the natural gloss, and resulting from 
a perfectly smooth surface produced by rub- 
bing. The previously applied coats of rubbing 
varnish having been rubbed down with pumice- 
stone and water, one or more coats of polishing 
varnish are applied, rubbed down as before, and 
brought to a bright mirror-like surface with 
rotten-stone and water. Clean up with a little 
sweet oil, and afterwards with a cloth dampened 
in alcohol. 

It now remains to explain the several varieties 
of finishing in use; these are largely derived from 
the peculiar qualities of the different varnishes 
used. Polishing varnishes, which are very hard 
and durable, are so-called because their surface 
can be brought to a high lustre by rubbing with 
the proper materials. Flowing or finishing 
varnishes, dry more slowly, and are softer, but 
contain more oil than polishing varnishes, 
their peculiar qualities are brilliancy and dura- 
bility, fitting them for work requiring a brilliant 
gloss, such as veneered panels. Rubbing varn- 
ishes are those that dry sufficiently hard to admit 
of being rubbed to a smooth surface. Turpen- 
tine varnishes, being the cheapest variety, are 
employed for cheap work, such as common 
chairs, bedsteads, &c. In general terms it may 
be said that the particular filler, stain, or other 
preliminary application used exercises an im- 
portant influence over the appearance of the 
finish, and that a great variety of combinations 
are possible. For different woods different 
fillers are used, the basis in most cases being 
the same, the difference being principally in the 
coloring material, and this is capable of great 
variations to suit individual tastes. 

Dead-Finish is a term applied to the finish 
produced by the reduction of any of the rub- 
bing varnishes with powdered pumice-stone and 
raw linseed oil, the surface thus produced being 
left in the semi-lustrous state by omitting the 
polishing process. It is used for body work, 
shellac varnish being generally employed be- 
cause of its adaptation to the requirements of 
fine cabinet work, and its properties of quick 
and hard drying. Copal, anime, and amber varn- 
ishes are also used, but are slower drying. The 
number of coats required depends somewhat 
upon the quality of the filler, but usually three 
coats, and sometimes less, are amply sufficient. 

Varnish Finish.—For cheap work.—One coat 
of filler or stain, followed by one coat of cheap 
turpentine varnish without rubbing. In this 
class of work, the brilliancy of the gloss and 
covering qualities of the varnish are principally 
considered. The cheaper turpentine varnishes 
have a brilliant gloss, and dry very hard, but 
the gloss is not permanent, and after drying, the 
gum is very brittle and easily cracked and 
broken. The gum is principally common resin. 


FLOWER PAINTING 





S. A. H. R.—To paint the study of Roses and 
Violets in oil colors select a rather fine canvas 
and draw the principal forms of the roses and 
violets with their foliage massed around the 
stem of the wine-glass. The top of the glass, 
with its yellow liquid, must be seen in correct 
perspective, viewed in connection with its foot. 
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Mass the violets, leaving out the details until 
later. The colors used for the background are 
Permanent Blue, White, Yellow, Ochre, Light 
Red, and a little Raw Umber. For the fore- 
ground, White, Light Cadmium, a little Rose 
Madder, Yellow Ochre, and a very little Ivory 
Black are needed. The colors for the roses are 
Cadmium, White, a little Yellow Ochre, Raw 
Umber, a little Vermilion, and a very little 
Ivory Black. In the shadows use Raw Umber, 
Yellow Ochre, Cadmium, and a little Madder 
Lake. The high lights are put in carefully 
with White; Pale Cadmium, and a little Vermil- 
ion qualified with Black. Keep the color pure 
and fresh, blending as little as possible. 

The green leaves are painted with Antwerp 
Blue, White, Cadmium, Madder Lake, Raw 
Umber, and Ivory Black; add Burnt Sienna in 
the shadows. Paint the violets with as pure a 
color as may be got without crudeness. Use for 
these in the local tone Permanent Blue, Cobalt, 
White, Madder Lake, a little Yellow Ochre, and 
a little Ivory Black. Where the deeper shad- 
ows occur, a little Burnt Sienna and Permanent 
Blue may be added. The yellow touches in the 
centres are made with Cadmium, White, Mad- 
der Lake, and Raw Umber. Put in the stems 
with a fine brush, drawing them carefully; use 
here the same colors as for the leaves—viz.: 
Antwerp Blue, White, Cadmium, Madder Lake, 
and Raw Umber; add Burnt Sienna and Ivory 
Black in the sharp lines of shadow. In painting 
the glass, use the colors given for the back- 
ground, but add more White and Yellow Ochre. 
The wine in the glass is painted with Raw 
Umber, Yellow Ochre, Cadmium, Light Red, 
and White for the general tone; into this is 
broken tints of various yellows, interspersed 
with touches of green, suggesting the leaves seen 
through the glass. The yellows are emphasized 
with Cadmium, White, and Vermilion touched in 
pure with a small brush. The colors of the 
background serve to paint the transparent glass, 
adding the light touch on the rim with the dark 
shadow beneath it. A small pointed sable brush 
is needed here and for drawing the stem of the 
flowers. The colors needed are White, a little 
Permanent Blue, a little Vermilion, and a very 
little Ivory Black. Where the pink stems are 
seen, Madder Lake, Raw Umber, and White may 
be used. 





WatTeER-Cotors.—In painting the study of 
roses and purple violets, either the transparent 
or opaque methods may be used. If transparent 
colors are employed, the handling of the back- 
ground may be somewhat changed, and the 
effect shown of washes run freely over the pa- 
per instead of the brush marks seen in the 
original. The foreground is treated in the same 
manner, and the tones broadly washed in, with 
just a hint of warmer tints in the greenish 
shadows falling upon the white cloth. A paper 
of medium roughness well stretched is used, and 
the outlines of the glass, flowers, and principal 
leaves, with their stems, are drawn in very 
carefully with a finely pointed pencil. There 
should be no rubbing or erasures after the paper 
is wet. For the background, wash in a general 
tone with Cobalt, a little Yellow Ochre, Rose 
Madder, and Sepia. Deepen this wash by de- 
grees, following the suggestion of the colored 
plate, adding more blue, and yellow at the lower 
left-hand corner, while leaving the tone light and 
delicate in the upper part. Paint the green 
leaves next, using Antwerp or Prussian Blue, 
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Cadmium, Rose Madder, and Lamp Black for 
the local tone; add Burnt Sienna and Sepia in 
the shadows, washing in these colors pure in 
parts to deepen the local tint. When the pink 
and purple light occur Rose Madder is used with 
Cobalt, and these colors are carried through 
the cooler half tints and high lights in parts. 
The stems are painted with Rose Madder, Yel- 
low Ochre, and Sepia. The glass, for which the 
paper has been left clear, is painted with the 
colors of the background in the upper part. 
Where the wine shows a yellow tint in the bowl, 
some Cadmium and a little Rose Madder and a 
very little Sepia are washed in; the tone of the 
green leaves modified is used in the greenish 
tint, and a smaller brush is better here. Cobalt, 
Yellow Ochre, Rose Madder, and a little Lamp 
Black is washed over the bowl to give this 
effect. The pale yellow lights are taken out 
later with blotting-paper and the local color, 
Cadmium, and a little Vermilion run in. The 
stem and standard of the glass are treated in 
the same manner, though very little yellow is 
seen here. In painting the violets, the colors 
should be kept fresh and pure. Mix for the 
local tone of these flowers a medium purple tint, 
made with Cobalt, Rose Madder, and a little 
Lamp Black, with Yellow Ochre in the warmer 
parts. The warmer shadows are made with the 
local tint deepened, and in parts a little Sepia 
and Rose Madder are washed in almost pure. 
Touches of Cadmium and Vermilion will give 
the yellow centres, shaded with Lamp Black, 
Sepia and Rose Madder. The reddish brown 
stems are painted with Rose Madder, Yellow 
Ochre, Sepia, and a little Cobalt. 

In painting the yellow roses, keep the color 
fresh throughout and begin with lighter tones, 
deepening the effect gradually till the necessary 
depth of color is attained. The colors needed 
here are Cadmium, Yellow Ochre, a little Rose 
Madder, and a very little Lamp Black for the 
local tone, with a little Sepia in the deeper parts 
and also a very little Cobalt where the greenish 
touches occur. Leave the high lights upon the 
edges of the petals clear and wash them over 
crisply in finishing with a little Vermilion and 
and Pale Cadmium. The foreground is kept 
delicate in color and simple in treatment. Wash 
in the general tone here with Yellow Ochre, 
Light Red, and a very little Lamp Black; use a 
little Cobalt and Rose Madder, with Sepia in the 
darker parts, and deepen this tint in the shad- 
ows. 

In finishing, review all the details, and add the 
necessary touches of deep color with a small 
pointed brush. If the opaque m@thod is em- 
ployed the same transparent colors mentioned 
above are suitable when mixed with Chinese 
Less water is used, and the handling 
more nearly resembles the brush work in oil 
painting. Almost any material may be decorated 
with the opaque colors, which are effectively 
used upon wood, metal, porcelain, and many 
textile fabrics. For purposes of study the trans- 
parent method is preferable. 





B. S.—(1) There is no advantage in oiling a 
canvas before beginning to paint upon it for the 
first time. Wooden panels should be oiled and 
certain porous porcelain plaques. After the 
paint has dried in on the canvas it is always well 
to oil it out before beginning to paint again. 
If the first painting has been very thickly laid 
on, it is well to scrape it down a little with a 
sharp steel palette knife or scraper before oiling 
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out. (2) It is not well to mix colors toe much 
with a palette knife, as, if too much mixed in this 
way, they become flat and dead. An excellent 
way is, after setting the palette for the day in 
the ordinary way, to bring down several colors 
which are to be most in use, and arrange these 
in a secondary row beneath the regular colors. 
With the palette knife mix loosely a L:ttle white 
with each color, so as to make a suggestive 
variety of shades, but do not mix them each into 
one flat, even tone. After this, let all the mix- 
ing be done with brushes. (3) Bread which is 
not too fresh and made without butter, is much 
better for erasing than anything else. Roll a 
little of the soft part between the fingers to a 
point, and you will find it works admirably. 
Sometimes a pointed rubber stump is found use- 
ful in modelling small parts of crayon portraits. 
This, however, should be of the softest Faber’s 
artists’ velvet rubber and not the hard ink 
eraser. 





P. T. H.—Your mistake was in revarnishing 
the picture with a permanent varnish without 
having removed the old varnish beneath, as you 
were not certain that it was the same kind you 
intended to use. The only remedy now is to re- 
move all the varnish, both old and new, which 
is a somewhat tedious process, requiring much 
care. If the picture is a really valuable one it 
would be better to send it to a professional 
cleaner and restorer. If you desire to do the 
work yourself the process is as follows: Place 
the canvas without frame in a wooden box the 
same size, about four inches deep, having a 
closely fitting lid about two inches deep. In this 
lid fasten securely a sheet of cotton batting 
soaked in alcohol; let the cotton be thoroughly 
dampened, but not a drop must fall on the 
canvas. Shut the box tightly, being careful to 
have the cotton come at least three inches above 
the surface of the canvas. Let the whole remain 
undisturbed for a while, and, if properly man- 
aged, it will be found that the fumes of the 
alcohol have entirely removed the varnish from 
the surface of the picture. The great danger is 
in allowing too long a time to elapse, as the 
alcohol will injure the painting after the varnish 
is removed. Experience alone can regulate the 
exact time necessary to effect the proper result, 
as the size of the canvas, hardness of the varn- 
ish, and various other causes combine to make 
the time vary which is needed for exposure to 
the fumes of alcohol. When the varnish is once 
removed, a raw potato, sliced, may be used 
for cleaning the paint. Any varnish may then 
be applied. (2) Soehnée’s French Retouching 
Varnish may be applied just as soon as the 
painting is dry, as it is a temporary varnish, and 
may be painted over if desired. This varnish is 
preferred by many artists to the permanent 
ones. If the Soehnée Varnish is put on heavily, 
it will last about a year, and may be renewed 
whenever necessary. 





U. O.—In washing in a blue sky which is 
deeper overhead and gradually grows lighter 
toward the horizon, the manner of proceeding 
is this: First mix a sufficient quantity of color 
representing the general tone. Use for this 
Cobalt, a very little Cadmium, a little Rose 
Madder and a very little Madder Lake. Use 
also plenty of water. Begin at the upper left- 
hand corner, ahd wash in the color in one flat, 
even tone, making the color very light and deli- 
cate at first. Your mistake has been in endeav- 
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The size when closed is 74 x 11x # inches, and weighs 
when fitted forty (,o) ounces. 


EMPTY without fittings, EACH, $3.50 
FITTED COMPLETE, $12.50 


Containing pyupant Tin Boxes fitted with Winsor & Newton’s 
Moist Water Colors; one each Whole Pans (iamboge, Yellow 
Ochre, Raw Sienna, Burnt Sienna, — Red, Cobalt, Indigo, 
Paynes Gray, Vandyke Brown Brown Pink, Prussian Blue; one 
each Half Pans Lemon Yellow, Cadmium Yellow, Vermilion, 
Indian Red, Crimson Lake, Alizarine Crimson, Rose Madder, 
Brown Madder, Emerald Green, Veridian; one oval Japanned 
Tin Water Bottle, large size ; one large tube Winsor & Newton's 
Chinese White ; one Prima Cleaning Eraser ; one red sable Brush 
each Nos. 2,4 and 7; one Camel Hair Brush, flat. one inch ; two 
Hexagon Lead Pencils ; one >ponge, one Sketch Block, 7 x 10, 


Discount to Teachers 


CHAS. RIPKA COMPANY, Limited 


apenas oring to secure the graduated effect in one 
painting, whereas this can only be obtained by 
uccessive washes, deepening the color above, 
nd ‘letting the wash stop short wherever it is 
ecessary to leave the rest ‘of the sky lighter. 
slotting-paper is used very effectively in uniting 
he edges of a broken wash. A wet brush passed 
ver a hard line will soften it. Let the under 
vash be quite dry before the second painting. 





TWELVE hundred paintings and drawings, 
ymprising portraits, life studies and costume 
tudies in many mediums, designs for leather, 
ood carving, pyrography, mural decoration, 
ok covers and posters were shown at the 
June exhibition of The Eric Pape School of 
\rt, Boston, Mass. The awards made were 
s follows: Bronze medal (awarded for the 
first time) and first scholarship to’ Mary T. 














Ayer of Freedom, Me. Scholarship for ad- 
vanced composition, “A Grecian Garden” Drawing and Artists’ Materials 
(scheme for a mural decoration), to Frank 923 Arch Street 
Bird Masters of Newton, Mass. Honorable Philadelphia 
mention, Rebecca Swift Gill. Scholarship for 
life drawing to Helen Kibbey of Marshfield, RRRRREEEEE EERE ELLY 
Mass. In the concours for April and May, ; 
———-, | 1901, the first prize for life drawing went to ’ 
Henry J. Peck of Galesburg, Ill.; the second WINSOR & NEWTON S 
prize to Clifford W. Ashley of New Bedford, 
Mass. Mentions to Martin H. Jackson, Robert 


Hemmings and Charles A. Lawrence. Costume 
drawing, first prize, Martin H. Jackson of Bos- 
ton; second prize, Joseph F. Kernan of Brook- 
line, Mass.; honorable mention, C. Harry 
Morse. Oil portrait No. 1, Mary T. Ayer. 
Figure sketch in oils No. 1, Helen Kibbey. 
CES Watercolor figure No. 1, Adele N. Jones of Ja- 
| | maica Plain, Mass. Watercolor landscape No. 
| 1, Louis P. Merritt of Minot, Mass. Pen 


ondon-Oil-Sketching Board 


Made in All Canvas Surfaces, as follows: 


Rough, Smooth, Roman and Ticken making a good hard surface to work on. 
They are light and easy to carry. Will not warp and are used in Studio 
work as well as for outdoor sketching. 


| 
Superior to Academy Boards | 





' | drawing No. 1, Sidney M. Chase of Haverhill, 5% x 7% oa 6 cents each 11x15 ON gs 18 coats each 
| Mass. Wash drawing No. 1, Frank Bird Mas- Teutl - - = SS... a 15 x 22 eG. oe” ‘i 
iabeceat honorable mention, A. J. Emodi. Best 22x30 - - - - 6&0 cents each 

- group of book-cover designs, Alice B. Joslin. For Sale by Artist Material Dealers throughout the United States 

50) honorable mention, Florence Fisk. Best If your dealer does not sell our Materials, send us his name and yours—we will see that you are supplied 

group of plant studies, R. N. Harrington. Best 

ecora- | | group of flowers, Helen Gibson. Best group WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd. 

*8 all of tiles, Edith N. Fisher; honorable mention, 7 

i of | composition, Adele N. Jones. Other students 88 Fulton Street, New York 38 Rathbone Place, London, Eng. 


rvices | | who took first and second prizes in the midyear 
concours were Sydney M. Chase, first prize for 
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Elec- | }costume drawing; A. J. Emodi, first prize for 
| jlife drawing, and George W. Picknell, first prize 
| |for wash drawing; second prize being awarded TRACE aa 
—— {to C. Harry Morse for costume drawing. Sec- 
ond prize for life drawing to William W. Clark GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. Bores without our firm name 
and Nos. 1 and 2.for composition sketches to 
Helena Smith of Bangor, Me. cpa 
Nine hundred people attended the private CHINA COLORS. 
view. The studios were -most artistically dec- : MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 
orated with laurel, palms and bay trees. “Directions for China Painting,” so cents. - (Germany.) 
Additional space has been secured for the 
school in the Farragut Building owing to the 
large increase of students. The school is now e 9 
el pit on its fourth year. Sixty students at- Frink S Reflectors 
. tended the first year, one hundred and two the are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
t second year, and the number for the season ae i Le 
) just closed was one hundred and fifty-seven. 
; The fourth year begins Sept. 30th, and closes I, P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 
May 30th, 1902. . 
f ‘ encanta 863 Broadway t«. 77s SI. NEW YORK. 7 H E F RY ART CO. 
2 PO Rrondieay cor Lamy ot Manufacturer of Fry's Celebrated Vitrifiable Colors in 





R. T.: Students desiring to enter the classes wder, and Roman Gold for China. Dealers in Lustres, 

















: j Sts 11 WAYS AN ACCEPTABI F r ils, Mediums, Brushes and all materials used in Chin 
¢ f an art school Should make their application ‘ bids N ACCEP ABLE PRE Dec ration. Agents for Revelation China Kiln. Fry's 
" is soon as possible. Many of the schools take Q IENDS GOING ABROAD Improved Covered Palettes once used become a necessity. 
‘ limited b K - = Send for catalogue mentioning THE ART AMATEUR. 
nly a limited number of pupils and for that Classes by Marshal Fry, Jr. 
reason it is well to be early in the field. 36 West 24th Street : New York City 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 








The Art Amateur 





TAUGHT 

BY MAIL 
Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes spare hours 
only ; practical instruction in Newspaper, agentes, 
Commercial rawing, etter- 
ing, and Wall Paper Design. 
Adapted to men, women, be- 
nners and advaned students. 
ly adequate school of its 
kind, with personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and 
whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
| Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


| School. " WEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
| 4 West 34th Street, New York City 








MISS H. MASSOU 
30 East i4th Street, New York 


Pupil of Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul Laurens 





LESSONS GIVEN IN 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING, PASTEL AND 
DRAWING 





THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL opens for the SUM- 
ER TERM of five 
OF ART WOOD CARVING Je Se weeks, on July 8th 
at Brunswick, Maine. Tuition fee $20.00. Materials and 
use of tools free. Board and room from $4.00 to $6.00 a week. 
Brunswick is picturesquely situated at the head of 
Casco Bay, and offers many attractions to the summer 
visitor. or further particulars address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD 
Brunswick, Maine 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 


Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
# DECORATIONS »#* DESIGNS #* 


Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and 
four, about classes and work 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and practica. 
method. 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 
orating. 

Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc. 

“Practical Hints on China Painting "’ mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NELLIE WELSH COCHRANE 
ARTIST 


334 WEST 56th STREET NEW YORK 
CHINA PIGURE PAINTING A SPECIALTY 
Also Lessons in Tapestry Painting, Oil and Water Color, and 
i X ae Inspection INVITED 


AIR BRUSH FOR ART WORK 


the best Art Tool in use. Applies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do better work and save time. No 
studio complete without it. Circulars free. 

ADDRESS, 


AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. : 
64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


A text book, plain, explicit 
and practical. 44 illustra- 
tions. Endorsed by promi- 

nent artists. Cloth bound, $1.00, 
Book is returnable if unsatisfactory. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801) 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 























ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Summer Term begins June rst. Pupils can enter at any time 


OSGOOD’S RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet {>s0!'sly perfect in folor. 
Osgood’s Standard Pink Mis nox Poin iok rs 


excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 
The most successful book upon China Painting 
SIXTEENTH ever published, entitled, ‘* How to Apply Matt, 
EDITION bronze, Lacroix, Dresden Colors and Gold 
to China.” Illustrated, 200pages. Sent postpaid on receipt of 

price, 75 cents. Stamps not accepted. 
PREG -Tortpthene-vage illustrated Catalogue qoatstning peice 
list of all the Osgood Specialties and full directions for laying 
eo with powder colors and directions for mixing relief paste 
or gold. 

Addreés-Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 
12 East 17th St., New York, Bet. Fifth Avenueand Union Square. 


Eric Pape School of Ait.... 


Fourth Year—Sept. 30, 1901, to May 30, 1902. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
and Painting from life, atgetate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower Painting. 
Ev Life Illustration Class for men. 
0. s and Prizes. 
For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


ENDOWED FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN ART 
Money Scholarships Year’s Tuition $25.00 
FRANK DUVENECK # # THOMAS 8S. NOBLE 
V. NOWOTTNY, L. H. MEAKIN, J. H. SHARP, for 
drawing, painting, composition, artistic anatomy, etc. 
C.J. BARNHORN for modeling. W.H. FRY for wood 
carving. ANNA RIIS for design and china painting. 
34TH YEAR: SEPT. 23, 1901, TO MAY 24, 1902. 


Write to A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati 


MRS. MARY ALLEY NEAL 


CLASSES IN WATER-COLORS AND CHINA DECO- 
RATION. Special arrangements made by the month or private 
lessons. Sketches of Holland and Venice and Original Designs 
for sale and rent. Lusters of my own importation for sale. 


STUDIO, 1425 BROADWAY 
The Broadway Room No. 7 


MISS Mi. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 
HARRIET MARTELL STUDIOS 


114 East 234 Street, NEW YORE 


Instruction fin Designing for Silk, Prints, Wall Paper, Book- 
Covers and Stained Glass. Conventionalization, Historic Orna- 
ment, Modeling for Metals. 

DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT.—Instruction given and 
orders taken for Carved and Burned Leather, Burlap Decorations, 
Burned and Stained Wood, Water-colors, etc. 

Address MISS E. W. CLARK, Secretary. 




















Sketching Camera for Portrait, 
Landscape Artist, etc.. $1.00 upward. 
Tracing done r2c. 2c for particulars. 

MRS. REV. L. LOUNSBURY, 
GLENS PALLS, N. Y. 


“Tin Boxes. 








SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING : 
> PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 


E.C. Tarbell, } Drawing | paige Foreign Scholar- 
F. W. Benson, ( and ship for Men and Women; 
Philip Hale, Painting. | Helen Hamblen Scholar- 
B. L. Pratt, . Modeling. | ship; Ten Free Scholar- 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, . ships; Six Cash Prizes. 

Decorative Design. | For circulars and terms 
E. W. Emerson. Anatomy. 


: address 
A. K. Cross, . Perspective. Fmily Danforth Norc ; 
26th Year 


School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum « x 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 


LW. LER, Pcp 
M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 
Importers of Artists’ Materials 


Offers during Summer months special 
bargains in Dr. F. Schoenfeld’s Ger- 
man and Hardy Alans French 
Oil Colors 


Complete Sketching Outfits; Umbrellas, Easels, 
See Tong seta li widths ode: 
oolen Tapestry in all widths at moderate prices. 
Pyrogra hy Sets and Novelties for Decoration. 
Oil and Water Color Outfits in Wooden or Japanned 
Plaster Casts. 
Art Stationery in all the Fashionable Shades and 
Shapes. Cards Engraved. 
DISCOUNT GIVEN TO TEACHERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
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DixXnxOoOX’ oe 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work 


: Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 

x stamps—will secure a satisfactory package of 
samples. 

& JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

s JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

ad 
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1879 


Seven Sizes 


FITCH KILNS 


1901 


For Firing China and Glass 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 





Al Handsome Present for an Artist Friend for Only $1.00 


What is handier than a Fountain Pen? The ‘‘Keystone”’ is acknowledged to be the best on the market. It is. 


Different from any other Fountain Pen. Can be kept in order by the user. EVERY PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine 14-karat 
Gold Pen. If what we say is not so, return the pen, keep the pocket, and we return the money. Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mfrs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 


Pocket 
for Pen 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz Art AMATEUR 
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The Art Amatzur 





Southern Railway’s Winter 
Service to Florida and 
the Resorts and 
Cities South 


The tourist season has opened and this winter 
every indication points to a greater flow of tourist 
travel to the favored resorts of the glorious sunny 
South. The Southern Railway with its customary 
foresight, with all appliances and means, is pre- 
pared to carry its patrons to them in a style beyond 
any ordinary conception of luxury. Below are 
given the departures of tts luxurious trains from 
New York: 


—NEW YORK AND FLORIDA LIM- 
12.40 Noon ITED for St. Augustine and Port 
Daily Except Tampa—Pullman Drawing Room 
Sunday Compartment Sleeping Cars, Li- 
brary, Observation and Dining Cars, New York to St. 
Augustine. Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 
York to Aiken and Augusta. Connection at Jacksonville 
(parlor car) for Port Tampa. 
—N. Y.& FLA. EXPRESS. St. Augus- 
3.25 P. M. tine. Palm Beach, Miami and Port 
Daily Tampa. Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, New York to Columbia, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Port Tampa, and Augusta. Sleeping Cars Jackson- 
ville to. Palm Beach and Miami, affording connection at 
Charlotte for principal way stations between Charlotte 
and Atlanta. Special Sleeping Car Washington to San 
Francisco, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Dining Car 
Service. Steamship connections for Key West and Havana. 


3 25 Pp —WASHINGTON AND CHATTA- 
° o * NOOGA LIMITED, VIA LYNCH- 
Daily BURG AND BRISTOL. Pullman 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York to Roanoke, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, New Orleans and Memphis. 
Dining Car service. 
—WASHINGTON AND SOUTH- 
4.25 P. M. WESTERN LIMITED. Pullman 
omy Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New 
York to Atlanta, Macon, New Orleans, Birmingham, Mem- 
his, Asheville, Knoxville, Chattanooga and Nashville. 
ining Car service. ‘iuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
Sunset Limited connection. 
; —FAST MAIL. Pullman, Jackson- 
12.10 Night ville, Port Tampa and Miabat Buf- 
Daily fet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Savannah, Jacksonville. Steamship 
connections for Nassau, Key West and Havana. Dining 
Car service. 


For further information regarding rates, route, 


sleeping-car reservation, call on or address New_ 


York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agt., 1185 Broadway, 
cor. 28th Street. . 


FRANE 8. GANNON S. H. HABDWIC 
34 Vice-Pros. and Gen. Mgr. General Passenger Agt. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad 


Operates through trains of commodious 
and comfortable parlor and sleeping cars, 
day coaches and dining cars (service 
a la carte), between 


NEW YORK or PHILADELPHIA and 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADIAN points and CHICAGO 


The route is through a scenic region 
that affords one continuous panorama of 
entrancing scenery of a_ kaleidoscopic 
variety. Here we have valleys, moun- 
tains, rivers and lakes. 

This is the route of the 


BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 


Handsomest train in the world. 

For illustrated descriptive matter, 
address, with stamp, CHAS. S. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 26 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. 














BEAUTIFUL CUIDE 


TO 


PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


Containing Best Map of Grounds Ever 
Made. Is published by the 


Railrcac 





Send 4 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
26 Exchange Place, New York City. 





Che 2 © @ 8 
Art Amateur « 
Bureau of = = « 
Art Criticism « 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


Price for criticism of single drawings, - 
For each additional one in the same lot, - 
Price for criticism of single painting (either 
oil or watercolors), - - - - - - + 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot, - 1.00 

No more than six paintings are to be sent at 
one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be patd in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 

In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 


se te SH 


THE ART AMATEUR 


23 Union Square, New York 





THE 


ST. PAUL ROAD 





(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES. 
SIOUX CITY 
OMAHA 

















All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F, A, MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOURS SAVED 
| ST. LOUIS and TEXAS, 


BY TAKING No, §] ON THE... 



































To Austin, San Antonio and 
other points in Texas. 


H. C, TOWNSEND, Gen'l Pass’r and Tkt, Agent, Sr. Lours, Mo, 


Wm. E. Hoyt, Gen’l East. Pass. Agt., 391 Broadway, N. Y. 

















An Art Education for $4.00 ! ! ! 


= 

Do YOU realize that (by subscribing to Tut Art AMATEUR for 

the small sum of $4.00 a year), by the outlay of about one cent 
aday, you can learn to become a practical artist? That you can 
study any of the following arts:—DrawinG, PaintTinG, ScuLp- 
TURE, Woop-CarvinG, ErcuinG, PyroGrarpny, Metar Work, 
INTERIOR DecoRATION, MURAL PAINTING, CHINA PatntTING, 
Tapgstry PaintinG, and Emsrorpery, and that The Correspon- 
dence Department of Tue ArT AMATEUR is open to all subscribers 
to ask for any additional information upon any topic of art, 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 





‘I rnold, Constable & Go. 


Women’s Furnishings, 


Shirt Waists. 


Lawn, and Butcher Linen Waists. 
Imported Madras and Batiste Waists. 
Fancy Waists (Paris Made); 
Novelty Effects. 


Persian Piqué 


Imported Tea Gowns. 


India Silk and Challie Room Gowns. 


Two-piece Matinée Suits. 


Kimonas. 


RBroadway & /9th Street, TY. 





THE PLANT SYSTEM 


D> 
ALI CLEAR To the Heart of 
q i. the Semi-Tropics 
by Unexcelled 
Train Service 


Fast trains, composed exclu- 
sively of Pullman's finest Drawing- 
room, Sleeping, Dining, Library, 
and Observation Cars, from prin- 
cipal Eastern and Western Points 
direct to the doors of Florida's 
famous resorts via 


PLANT SYSTEM 
OF RAILWAYS 











Connection at Port Tampa with fast United States Mail Steam- 
ships for CUBA, THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key 
Jest. 


Send for Rates, Schedules. etc., to 


J. J. FARNSWORTH 


Eastern Passenger Agent 
290 Broadway 


B. W. WRENN New York 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Savannah, Ga. 





Established 1846. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


(Successors to GOUPIL & CO.) 
Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing selected 


Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 
and from the easels of eminent foreign artists as 


well as the most noted American Painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 
VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
A SPECIAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND APPROPRIATE FRAMING 


355 FIFTH AVENUE sins. NEW YORK 


PARIS OFFICF, 2 RUE GLUCK 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. cor. 31st Street 


RARE VELVETS, BROCADES, ORIENTAL 
RUGS, POTTERIES, ANCIENT JEWELRY 
CYPRUS GLASS, ETC. 


PARIS ADDRESS, 3 RUE LAFITTE 








“This publication has in fact no equal.’—Christzan Work, New York. 


THE LIVING AGE 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


A Weekly Magazine of 


Giving yearly 3300 Double-Column Octavo 
Pages of Matter ( Making Four Large 
Volumes), Unequaled i: Quality and 
Quantity. 


FOREIGN 
PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 











THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE 


Contribute to make this periodical 
precgetagett: in Scope, Character, 


Completeness, Comprehensiveness 
APPEALS 
To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 


Every intelligent reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought 


The ablest and brightest men and women of the world have read and commended it during 
more than half a century. 


Published weckly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each. 
Address THE LiviInG AGE ComPANny, P. O. Box 5206, Boston 





The Living Age for the Summer 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
SIXTEEN WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Asa special inducement to any who may desire to make a trial subscription we will send the 
magazine for sixteen weeks, beginuing at any desired date, for one dollar 








ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles 
for Home Decorationand Furnish- 
ing. Orders also executed 


SYPHER & CO., 


Incorporated. 
Nor Salteest* 386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.) 
New York 








MARSCHING’S 
FAMOUS ROMAN GOLD 


Costs more than other brands, because it is 


Pure and Reliable. — 


DON’T SPOIL YOUR WORK WITH CHEAP, INFERIOR GOLD. 
ALWAYS 





[wARscHine's | 
= =f “OLD 


FOR CHINA, | 


Tin the Gold aith Turpentine, if very éry) 
a bitthe Fat Ov Lay om thickly and as} 


| FAYOR, RUM. & CO., 
‘tT (oben, 





ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD. 





